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Pe ie HE Model 12 Remington, our latest standard é 
product, is swift and light of action. It has the y 
incomparable “natural” touch, exactly adjusted a) / 
a 7 to the natural muscular movements of the fingers, A > 
A / ¥ which establishes a higher plane of work and ser- ef 
Aa / < vice. Operators are quick to appreciate its superior | 
CL speed and smooth-running qualities. 2 
Se ——— ar ; ‘ : — , i 
f Ser a Ever since the invention of the writing machine, 
[ 2 —— Remington Standard Typewriters have led in ser- ‘ 
eM Bi vice to the business world. Improvement after fe 
sy F improvement and advance upon advance have “a 
| eo made them the criterion of reliable performance y 
; “in e and service. Wey 
eo. - 4 i The Remington Standard 12 is only one item 
a U 4 of the complete Remington Line, which includes 
7 ie A Machine for Every Purpose. 
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bo ) ‘ | REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
— 374 Broadway Branches Everywhere New York 
3 OTe ‘ Remington Typewriter Co. of Canada, Ltd., 68 King Street, W., Toronto 
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“That Man Corey is 
ertainly Interesting— 
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They say that of him now wherever he goes—this Corey 
who never used to have a thing to say. Almost overnight 
he became one of the best-informed men of his group. 


“WNEVER knew that Corey was 
so well educated.” 

“He isn’t. He left school when 

kid. Mighty interesting 

though—isn’t he?” 

“Yes; he seems to know about 
verything. See how he’s holding 
those people fascinated by what he’s 
saying! He’s quoting from Shelley, 
I believe.” 

“You ought to hear him at a business 

nference. He has all sorts of informa- 
ion at his command. I remember when 

always used to be at a loss for some- 
thing to say; now he can talk better than 
ny of us.” 

“What amazes me is the way he can 
alk on almost any subject at all. And 

seems to be familiar with all the great 

vriters and philosophers. He must do a 

t of reading.” 

“T don’t see how he can. He’s very 

isy, and I’m sure he hasn’t any more 
me to read than we have. But I wonder 
how he became so well-informed—almost 
vernight, it seems to me. It has cer- 
tainly made an interesting man of him.” 

Later they had occasion to speak to 
Corey; and they asked him about it. They 
veren’t prepared for what he told them. 

“Read?” he said. “Why, I scarcely ever 
get time to read at all.” 

“But in this one evening you quoted 
rom Dante, from Browning, from Kip- 
ling, from Poe! How do you do it?” 

Corey laughed. “Elbert Hubbard did 
ul my reading for me—years ago. | 
simply use his Scrap Book.” 

“You use Hubbard’s Scrap 


e Was a 


Book? 


What do you mean?” 


“Well, you know that Elbert Hubbard 
egan a scrap book when he was quite 





young. He put into it all the bits of writ 
ing that inspired and helped him most 
He read everything—searched the litera- 
ture of every age and every country—to 
find the ideas which would help him in 
his own work. He kept this scrap book 
all through life, adding whatever he 
thought great and inspiring. As the scrap 
beok grew, it became Hubbard’s greatest 
source of ideas. He turned to it 
stantly; it helped him win fame as a 
writer and orator. At the time of his 
death on the sinking of the Lusitania, it 
had become a priceless collection of great 
thoughts—the fruit of a whole lifetime 
of discriminating reading.” 


con 


scrap book 
can you 


“But what can this private 
possibly mean to you? How 
use it—as you say?” 

“The executors of Hubbard's 
agreed to the publication of his scrap 
book after his death. I have a copy. 
That’s why I say Elbert Hubbard did my 
reading for me. All I have to do is 
glance through his Scrap Book occasion- 
ally—and I get all the best thoughts and 
ideas of the last 4,000 years, without wad- 
ing through a lot of uninteresting read- 
ing.” 

“So that’s your secret! That's why 
you can talk so well on so many different 
subjects! That Elbert Hubbard Scrap 
Book has made you a different man, 
Corey!” 


estate 


Examine the Famous Elbert 
Hubbard Scrap Book—Free 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book radi- 
ates inspiration from every page. It con 
tains ideas, thoughts, passages, excerpts, 
poems, epigrams—selected from the mas- 
ter thinkers of all ages. It represents the 
best of a lifetime of discriminating read- 


ing, contains choice selections from 500 
great writers There 1s not a common- 
place sentence in the whole volume 


This Scrap Book is a fine example of 
Roycroft bookmaking. The type is set 
Venetian style—a page within a page— 
printed in two colors on fine tinted book 
paper. Bound scrap-book style and tied 
with linen tape 

Examine it at our expense! The cou 
pon entitles you to the special five-day 
exumination—if you act at once. Just 
send off the coupon today and the famous 
Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book will go for 
ward to you promptly. When it arrives, 
glance through it. If you aren’t stimu 
lated, inspired, enchanted—simply return 
the Scrap Book within the 5-day period 
and the examination will have cost you 
nothing. Otherwise send only $2.90 plus 
few cents postage in full payment 


Remember—you are the judge. Clip 
and mail this coupon NOW. Wm. H 
Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept 
4810, 50 West 47th Street, New York 
City. 

Wm. H. Wise & Co., Royeroft Distributors, 

Dept, 4810, 

50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


You may send me for five days’ free examina 
tion a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in 
the cloth-lined butcher paper binding. Within 
the five-day period I will either return the Scrap 
Book without obligation, or keep it for my own 


and send you only $2.90, plus few cents post 
age, in full payment 
Name 
Address 
City State 

A few copies are available in a sturdy 
binding of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram 
for only $1 additional. Please check in the 
square at the left if you want this de luxe 


binding, with the same return privilege 


i) 





Cities. 














“SEQUENCE lists” are another convenience 


worked out to increase the effectiveness of 


long distance campaigns and to save the 
time of the telephone user. Many who 
formerly used the telephone only locally 
are now using it to distant states and towns. 
Many who used only single calls are now 
taking advantage of the sequence method. 
Concerns that at first one long distance 
calls only when an emergency arose, now 
depend on them to make appointments, to 
save long and tiresome trips, to make sales 
where interviews have been denied, and to 
make purchases where both time and price 
are important. 

Would it be worth while to make a 
thorough check-up of your various depart- 
ments and executives to see if the telephone 
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“SEQUENCE CALLS” 


82.500 


WORTH OF BONDS 


IN BRINGING Out a new bond issue, a Cleve- 
land financial house regularly files with the 
long distance operators from 50 to 100 sequence 
calls to banks and investment firms in other 
The calls come in in one-two-three 
order. As one is finished another is put up, so 
that a greater number of calls can be com- 
pleted within a given time. For one such issue, 


47 calls were filed... 45 were completed. Charges, $4o.. 


. Sales, $82,500. 


is bringing its full resources to bear upon 
your business? Each working day sees 
another million dollars invested in the com- 
munication equipment of the Bell System. 
Does your business secure its share of the 
added advantages of these developments? 
The telephone resources of any business 
are worthy of careful study. Firms are 
frequently amazed to discover their un- 
thought-of possibilities. 

A Commercial Department representa- 
tive will giadly call to explain the use of 
sequence lists and consult with you con- 
cerning what long distance calls can do for 
your business. And now, what distant call 
is there that should be made? Seventy 
thousand communities are within your 
easy reach. . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Goodwill in Business 


By C. D. Garretson 


Chairman of the Business Methods Committee of Rotary International 


a great adventure. Thousands of busi- 

ness men from all parts of the world 
will assemble there in an effort to under- 
stand each other better, to express to each 
other good will, and to promote peace in 
the world. As business men, whatever may 
be our country or our language, we are in- 
terested in good will and friendly relations. 
Experience teaches us that good will in 
business is a tremendous asset. Let us 
intensify the good will of business and ex- 
tend it into international relations. That 
is our opportunity to serve society. It is 
nine months until our meeting at Ostend. 
And while we are preparing for Ostend, 
let us participate in club programs that will 
better fit us to fraternize as fellow-Ro- 
tarians in the great 1927 Convention. 

The Business Methods Programs this 
year have been arranged under the four 
headings of— 

Relations between Employer and Empleyee 
Relations between Buyer and Seller 
Reiations between Competitors 

Trade and Professional Associations 

These programs are designed to get 
Rotarians to realize that the employee, the 
man from whom you buy, the man to whom 
you sell, and your competitors, are all fired 
with the same ambitions to succeed and 
prosper, with the same virtues and faults, 
yet with the same fears and suspicions, 
and the same unsatisfied desire for co-oper- 
ation, as the Rotarian. 

Because they, as well as the Rotarian, 
have not realized this as fully as they 
should, many unfair and unethical practices 
have crept into our business and profes- 
sional relationships. Each of these unfair 
and unethical practices is a financial, as 
well as a physical, drain on our business 
and ourselves. The programs aim to bring 
up for discussion some of these unfair prac- 
tices, in the hone that Rotarians will think 
them through, and take steps to eliminate 
them. Some practices, by long association, 
may be considered standard practices by 


Or next June will be the scene o7 


us, yet when analyzed carefully, are found 
to be unfair and unethical. 

Many clubs, in small towns, have said 
that they were afraid to put on Business 
Methods Programs, for fear of hurting the 
feelings of some of their members. All 
unethical practices should be discussed in 
our clubs absolutely impersonally. Further- 
more, there are just as many unethical 
practices perpetrated in the business and 
professional life of a small town as there 
are in the large town or city. The prin- 
ciples of business morality are the same the 
world over, so that these programs, in my 
opinion, are applicable regardless of the 
town or City. 

Having thought about and discussed, in 
our Rotary club, the first three relation- 
ships named above, and having received 
the opinions of Rotarians in non-competing 
lines of business and professions other than 
our own, each one of us should be in a 
position to crystalize his own thoughts and 
opinions, as to just what practices in his 
own business or profession are right or 
wrong. Having done this, we are then in 
a better position to go to our craft or 
professional association and give them the 
benefit of our thought, and ask their coop- 
eration in righting the unfair and unethi- 
cal practices, and in extending the practices 
which are right. The crafts wiii then be in 
a proper attitude to adopt a Code of Ethics 
and live up to it. 

You can see how these programs dovetail 
into each other, and what they are expected 
to accomplish. Now, isn’t it worth-while 
for every member of every Rotary club to 
cooperate with your Business Methods Com- 
mittee, and help to put these programs on 
in your club. In helping your committee, 
you also will probably help yourself, and 
your business or profession as well. 

The Business Methods Committee of Lo- 
tary International asks this co-operation 
from you. 
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The Karsaal | 
Ostends  far-famed : 


amuscment reSort ano 
assembly hall to be 
given to Keotary for 
weck of the 


convention 



































The Grand Hall of 
the Kursaal which 
will be used for the 
sessions of the 18th 
Convention of Ro- 
tary International. 





















































A corner of the Ambassadors’ Hall at the Kursaal, where festive throngs 
gather to dine, chat, and pursue happiness often through a tangle of 
gaily colored streamers. 


A view of the Kur 

saal taken from an 

angle of the break 
water 
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Dr. Edouard Moreaux, bourgmestre 

de la ville d’Ostende et membre 

d'honneur du Rotary Club 
d’Ostende. 


()stende 


Siége du Prochain 
Congres 


Par Henri Vandeputte 


juteur de “La Planéte,” du “Pain 
Quotidien,”’ de “L’Autre Vie,” et 
Secrétaire Général du Kursaal, d’Os- 
tende ot se tiendront les sessions 
du Congres. 


[FRENCH] 





sons, coupés de rues, avec de-ci de-la un monument 

qui permet 4 Baedecker d’en dire quelque chose. 
D’autres, telle Ostende, ont une 4me qui leur a modelé une 
face originale. Carrefour de sensibilités diverses, Ostende 
qui fut toujours intensément ostendaise, les a toutes amal- 
gamées unifiées, assimilées. La pointe du cosmopolitisme 
s’est émoussée dans le sable de ses dunes et il n’est resté au 
soleil qu’une belle personne fraiche, dure d’os et tendre de 
chair comme une Flamande, mais que parent simultané- 
ment le calme anglais et la langueur, brilante, des Es- 
pagnols. 

Ville de marins—peut-étre un tantinet, naguére, pirates 
—au faciés rouge, 4 la peau trés blanche, au langage 
rugueux, infatigables au travail, tenaces et violents, bons 
coeurs, qui portaient encore tous, il y a quelque trente ans, 
de petits anneaux d’or aux oreilles et la barbe courte, carrée 
des boucaniers. Des Anglais, séduits par le climat moins 
brumeux que celui de leurs iles, se fixérent ici, marchands, 
capitaines en retraite, banquiers, armateurs. Ils communi- 
quérent aux indigénes, avec leur flegme, leurs nettes 
méthodes de travail. Nombreux, enfin, son ceux, qui ont 
gardé un peu de la physionomie des envahisseurs espagnols: 
trop grands yeux de jais, teint d’olive, fougues alternant 
avec nonchaloirs. 

Mais si une ville prend aspect d’aprés l’esprit de ses 
habitants, ¢’est sa figure 4 elle qui a, pour l’étranger, le plus 
d’importance. Et la figure d’Ostende est, claire et colorée, 
exceptionnellement sympathique. Précisément grace aux 
clartés du ciel marin qui font précises et brillantes toutes 
choses et l’existence elle-méme en cet endroit. Nulle part 
vous ne trouverez, méme aux bords des lacs canadiens ou 
au nord de l’Ecosse, atmosphére plus pure. Joie des yeux, 
‘élice des poumons. II n’est pas bien malin de dire que 
est a la mer que cette ville maritime doit le meilleur de 
on charme—et sa fortune. Les deux loueurs d’apparte- 
ments, l’unique hétel qu’elle comptait il y a cinquante ans, 
ont centaines aujourd’hui. Grace 4 la mer, grace a ses 
lages de sable uniques en Europe, grace aux plaisirs que 

farniente des étrangers suscita, elle est devenue, sans 

nteste, 4 la fois la plus fréquentée des plages de famille 


B= ean de villes sont un amas de patés de mai- 
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Dr. Edouard Moreaux, burgomaster 

of the city of Ostend and honorary 

member of the Rotary Club of 
Ostend. 


()stend 


Rotary Convention 
lity 





By Henri Vandeputte 


Author of “The Planet,” “Daily 
Bread,” “‘The Other Life,”” and Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Kursaal, 
where the Sessions will be held. 


[ENGLISH] 


ANY cities are blocks of houses cut by streets with 
M here and there a monument which permits Bae- 
decker to say something about them. Others, such 
as Ostend, have a soul which has fashioned an original 
face for them. Ostend, a cross-road of various feelings, 
which have always been intensely Ostendese, has amalga- 
mated, unified, and assimilated all these feelings. The 
sharpness of cosmopolitanism has been blunted in the sand 
of its dunes and it remains only as a beautiful person, fresh, 
hardy of bone and tender of flesh, like a Flemish maid, but 
one ornamented at the same time with the calm of the 
English and the burning languor of the Spanish. 

It is a city of sailors—perhaps with a dash of the pirate— 
with red faces, white skins, rough language, but tireless at 
work, tenacious and strong-headed, kind-hearted, who still 
wore thirty years ago little gold rings in their ears and the 
short, square beard of buccaneers. The English attracted 
by a climate less foggy than that of their own isles took up 
their residence here—merchants, retired sea captains, bank- 
ers, ship-owners. They communicated to the phlegmatic 
natives their clear-cut methods of business. Numerous are 
those who have still kept a little of the physiognomy of the 
invading Spaniards, overlarge jet-black eyes, olive skin, 
fiery passions, alternating with nonchalance. 

But if a city takes its appearance from the spirit of its 
inhabitants, it has its own face which has the greatest 
importance for the stranger, and the face of Ostend is clear 
and highly colored, exceptionally sympathetic, thanks to the 
brightness of the ocean sky, which brings out the clearness 
and brilliancy of everything. Nowhere will you find, not 
even on the borders of the Canadian lakes or the lakes in the 
north of Scotland, an atmosphere more pure. It is a joy to 
the eyes and a delight to the lungs. It is not waggish to 
say that this maritime city owes the best of its charm and 
its fortune to the sea. Fifty years ago there were only 
two apartment owners and one hotel; today, they are 
counted by the hundreds. Thanks to the sea and the sand 
beaches unique in Europe, thanks to the pleasures which 
the leisure of foreigners supports, it has become without 
question at once the most popular family beach and the 
most important rendezvous of the ultra-select of the north- 








et le plus important rendez-vous ultra-select du Nord du 
vieux continent. Résidence royale, on l’appelle, non sans 
raison, reine des plages. Plus luxueuses en méme temps que 
plus snobs peuvent paraitre, par exemple, Deauville ou le 
Touquet-Paris-Plage; aucune villégiature d'été n’est re- 
cherchée d’un consentement aussi général, international. 
Belges, Hollandais, Anglais, Francais du Nord de la 
France, Allemands avant la guerre et a nouveau depuis 
cette année, ne veulent point connaitre d’autre lieu de repos 
pour leurs vacances. Depuis deux ans, Américains, du Sud 
comme du Nord, y abondent. Ow est le temps ot, 4 New- 
York, A Chicago, on me disait: “La Belgique c’est une partie 
de la France, n’est-ce pas? Ostende, ol est-ce? Qu’est-ce que 
c’est?” La guerre a enseigné aux peuples la géographie et 
appris aux Américains qu’il était, au bord de la mer du 


Nord, un petit peuple aussi courageux qu’au temps de 
César, lequel écrivit, vous vous en souvenez Gallorum 
omnium fortissimi sont Belgas Apreés-demain, aprés le 


Congrés, il n’y aura plus un homme de bonne éducation 
dans le monde qui ignore—grace a vous, Rotariens—Os- 
tende, sa cordialité dans l’accueil, ses charmes naturels et 
sociaux. 

L y a trois Ostende en un: le port, Ja digue, la ville 

proprement dite. Péche et transport des bois de Norvége 
font vivre nos nombreux armateurs, dont l’un des tout plus 
importants est le past president du Rotary Club d’Ostende, 
John Bauwens. Les moteurs permettent a nos chalutiers 
d’aller chercher ot il est le poisson, dont les migrations sont 
établies par scientifiques déductions, aussi bien que par 


l’expérience, voire par les reconnaissances des aviateurs. Le 
port d’Ostende a conservé le pittoresque aspect d’antan; 
maisons bariolées, chapelets de poissons séchés, comméres 
sur le quai réparant les énormes filets, flotilles de crevettiers 
a l’ancre. Trois services de malles a turbines établissent la 
liaison quotidienne entre la Belgique et l’Angleterre, sans 
compter les importants services 
de marchandises par le nouveau 
port voisin, Zeebrugge. 

La digue—vaste promenoir de 
pierre qui va, pratiquement, de 
la frontiére hollandaise a la 
francaise est le symbole, a 
Ostende, de la Saison. En avril, 
on enléve aux coquettes villas, 
aux hotels, leurs volets et Os- 
tende s’éveille. Vous ne le verrez 
pas dans toute sa splendeur, cet 
Ostende-la, visiteurs Rotariens. 
Vous viendrez trop tot, avant 
le rush des étrangers. La grande 
foule a Ostende, c’est du 15 
Juillet au 31 Aoiat. Autrefois, 
le 15 Aott était le point cul 
minant de la Saison; maintenant 
c’est plutét le 30 du méme mois. 

L’une des plus importantes 
attractions de la Reine des 
Plages est eneffet les 
courses de chevaux (quoti- 
diennes, sur deux hippodromes, 
5 millions de frances de prix) et 
l’épreuve capitale du programme 
(le Grand International d’Os- 
tende doté de 500,000 francs) ne 
se court que le 30 Aoat, attirant, 
de Paris, de Londres, de Nor- 
mandie, tous les plus éminents 
sportsmen. Mais, vous n’en 





Henri Vandeputte, Ecrivain, et Secrétaire Général du 


ern part of the old continent. Because it is the 
of the Royal Family, we are not without reason 
it “Queen of the Watering Places.” Deauville or 
Paris-Plage may be more luxurious and at the 
more snobbish, but no summer resort is as genera 
out or as thoroughly international as is Ostend. 
Belgians, Dutch, English, northern French, | 
before the war and now again this year, are un 
recognize any other vacation spot. For two yea) 
cans from the south, as well as from the nor 
crowded Ostend. Where is the time when in New \ 
and in Chicago people used to say to me: “Isn’t 
a part of France? Ostend? Where is it? What 
The war taught the people geography and taught t 
that there was on the shores of the North Sea 
people as courageous as in the time of Caesar, w! 
as you will remember: Gallorum omnium fortiss) 
Belgae. Day after tomorrow, after the Conventio: 


will not be a well-educated man in the world who 1 not 


know Ostend—thanks to you Rotarians—who \ 
know her cordial welcome and her natural and so, 
charms. 


“THERE are three Ostends in one—the port, the 
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nade and the city itself. Fishing and carrying of lumbé 


from Norway support our ship owners, one of the most 
portant of whom is the past president of the Rotary Club 
Ostend, John Bauwens. Motors permit our trawlers to go 
search of fish whose migrations have been estab 
through scientific deduction as well as through experi 
and the reconnoitering of aviators. The port of Oster 
conserved the picturesque aspect of yesteryear: hou 
streaked with various colors, strings of dried fish, 
women on the quay repairing enormous nets, flotillas 
shrimp-fishers at anchor. There are three lines of stean 


plying daily between Belgium and England, without count 


ing the important cargo s 
through the new  neighb 
port Zeebrugge. 


in stone which runs practic: 
from the Dutch to the F 


of the “Season.” In Ap 
shutters are taken off tl 
quettish little villas and 
hotels and Ostend itself wa 
up. Visiting Rotarians, y 
not see it in quite all its 
dor, this Ostend. You will 
too soon, before the rush of f 
eigners. The great crowd 


:% 


the 31st of August. Form 
the 15th of August was th: 


same month. 

One of the most imp 
Watering Places” is the 
racing (daily on two 
courses, 5,000,000 fra 
prizes) and the greatest 
of the program (the grea 
tend International with a 
of 500,000 francs) is run ¢ 
30th of August, attractin 
most eminent sportsmen 


verrez que mieux, Rotariens, Kursaal. Paris, London, and Norn 
le vrai Ostende, la mer dont Henri Vandeputte, author, and General Secretary of But, Rotarians, you wi 
les multitudes de passants the Kursaal. even better the true Osten 
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border—is the symbol at Oste 
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Ostend from the 15th of July t 


minating point of the Seas” 
now it is rather the 30th of t 
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Antony, Ypres. 
La Loge Royale dans la grende salle du Concert au Kur- 
-aal. Photographie prise durant un concert classique 
auquel assistait la Princesse Marie-José, vingt ans, fille 
du Roi et de la Reine. 


pas la vue. Vous aurez une 
magnifique, 


Vous pourrez aussi bien 


jour ne vous cacheront 


ession d’espace, joyeuse et comme du 
it d’une montagne de Suisse. 
rendre compte, dans le calme, des agréments, d’une 
boutiques 
des 


seront tout au 


le, claire, 
que le 


non 


le flaman aux avenantes, aussi 
en fleurs 
Buffalo. hotels 
votre confort. 
Vous ne trouverez pas 4 Ostende ces caravansérails up to 
ate, réglés comme chronométres, qui sont l’honneur de 
Broadway, de Michigan Avenue, mais vous emporterez avec 
vous le cadavre de cette légende yu’il n’est point d’eau cou- 
inte ni de salles de bain dans les hétels d’Europe. Vous 
mangerez bien, moins saucé qu’a Paris, beaucoup moins 
fade qu’en Angleterre: la plupart de nos chefs sont francais 
ou de l’école francaise, mais ils ont accommodé leur art—tel 
‘illustre Paul Bouillard, Vatel de notre temps—a la sagesse, 
ala bonhomie des estomacs belges. Je vous annonce, si vous 
étes gourmets, d’incomparables poissons, incomparables par 
la qualité de la chair comme par la fraicheur: grandes soles 
toutes petites délicieusement fines, plies 
’Ostende qu’on péche la nuit et qu’on mange a midi, tur- 
bots royaux, aiglefins. Nos grosses crevettes sont remar- 
quables. On déguste a Ostende d’étonnants homards et vous 
n étes, nous le savons, trés friands, Américains; qu’importe 
quils ne soient pas de provenance ostendaise. Ostende 
ompte de nombreux restaurants de poissons, d’une étince- 
lante propreté et a la portée de toutes les bourses. 


quartier maisons privées a 


Les encombrés service 





soles 


grasses, 


‘OILA pour le gite et le couvert. L’esprit aussi réclame 
ses droits. Ostende n’est pas une ville d’intellectuels. Ses 
ibitants sont pécheurs, armateurs, commercants et hé- 
iers vivant de la saison. Elle a pourtant un laboratoire 
Hygiéne de tout premier ordre, enfant préféré du Docteur 
loreaux qui est bourgmestre de la Ville et membre 
onneur du Rotary Club. C’est a cet hygiéniste éminent 


'Ostende doit d’étre dotée de l’eau du Bocq, qui, venue des 
‘dennes, parvient ici dans toute sa pureté, avec toute sa 
veur. Le Bourgogne et le Champagne de nos caves célé- 
s, c’est trés bien; mais rien ne vaut parfois, aux heures 
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The Royal box in the grand concert hall of the Kursaal. 

The photograph was taken during a classical concert 

attended by Princess Marie-José, twenty-year-old daugh- 
ter of the King and Queen 


ght of which will not be shut out by multitudes of prome 
naders. You will have an impression of space, joyous and 
as from the height of a Swiss mountain. You 


vill be able also to learn to know calmly the pleasure of a 


magnificent, 
Ilemish village, clean, with good-looking shops, as rich in 
lowers as the residential section in one of your own beauti 
ful cities. The hotels will not yet be o 
ready to provide for your comfort. 

You will not find at Ostend up-to-date hotels with every 
thing regulated like a chronometer, such as do honor to 
Broadway and Michigan Avenue, but you will take away 
with you the corpse of that legend that there is no running 
water and that there are no bathrooms in the European 

You eat well, less spiced than that of 
Paris and less flat than that of England: the majority of 
our chefs are French or of the French school, but they have 
accommodated their art—like the famous Paul Bouillard, 
the Vatel of our time—to the simplicity of the Belgian 
stomach. I tell this to you if perchance you are gourmets 
of incomparable fish, incomparable for the quality of it 
flesh as for its freshness: great fat soles, little deliciously 
fine soles, Ostend plaice that are caught at night and eaten 
at noon, royal turbots and haddock. Our great shrimps are 
remarkable. We have astonishingly good lobsters at Ostend, 
and we know that Americans are very partial to lobsters. 
What matters it that the lobsters do not come from Ostend. 
Ostend has numerous sea-food restaurants of shining neat 
ness and within the reach of every purse. 


owded and will be 


oteis. will food 


“T’HAT much for shelter and food. But the mind demands 

its rights. Ostend is not a city of intellectuals. 
tants are fishermen, ship-owners, merchants, and hotel 
keepers, living by the Season. It has, however, a hygienic 
laboratory of the first rank, the pet child of Dr. Moreaux, 
who is the burgomaster of the city and an honorary mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club. It is to this eminent hygienist that 
Ostend owes a deep debt of gratitude, namely, that it ha 
for drinking purposes the water of the River Bocq, which 
coming from the Ardennes reaches Ostend in all its purity 
and with all its savor. The burgundy and champagne of 


ts inhabi 
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Vhoto: Antony, Ypres 


La Plage, vue prise de la Terrasse du Kursaal. 


chaudes, n’est-il pas vrai, un verre d’eau parfaitement pure? 
Ostende posséde également une remarquable bibliothéque 
publique. Son Musée, comportant surtout des marines 
d’artistes locaux, est éparpillé dans diverses salles de 
l’H6tel de Ville. Les deux plus grands peintres vivants, de la 
Belgique—James Ensor parmi les anciens, Léon Spilliaert, 
chef de file des nouveaux, sont Ostendais. L’oeuvre d’Ensor; 
qui vaut sans doute celle de Manet, a une salle a elle a 
l’Hétel de Ville. On y voit la collection compléte, en pre- 
miers étals, des eaux-fortes de cet illustre aquafortiste. 
Trois compositions de Spilliaert sont a la _ bibliothéque 
publique. 


[LD/AVRIL a Octobre, Ostende ne vit que pour sa Saison, qui 

la fait riche. Pour les petits la plage, les bains, les forts 
de sable; pour les grands, les courses de chevaux, le tennis 
(beaux courts récemment construits), le golf (excellent, 18 
trous, & deux miles d’Ostende, 4 Coq-sur-Mer), le polo, les 
régates, l’escrime (tournois internationaux) mais surtout le 
Kursaal. 

Celui-ci intéresse particuliérement nos lecteurs, parcequ’il 
sera le siége du prochain Congrés. C’est un grand et 
magnifique batiment, en fer et verre, d’un style élégant entre 
le mauresque et le modern style munichois, bati, avant que 
Munich ne donn&t le ton en architecture, par |’architecte 
belge Chambon. Trés différent de la plupart des casinos 
d’Europe, tous blancs et qui semblent généralement de 
vastes gateaux en sucre. C’est que le Kursaal d’Ostende, 
en fait, n’est pas un casino comme les autres. I] a un 
orchestre digne d’un conservatoire, cent musiciens, tous 
“professori” comme diraient les Italiens. Trois chefs 
célébres les dirigent, dont deux “prix de Rome” .. . ]’un 
Mr. F. Rasse, directeur du Conservatoire de Liége qui forma 
tant de grands virtuoses, l’autre M. J. Toussaint De Sutter, 
directeur de l’Académie de Musique d’Ostende. Cette 
phalange d’élite donne chaque jour deux concerts sympho- 
niques et tous les vendredis un concert classique, ot se font 
entendre des maitres comme Casals, Isaye, Rubinstein. 


The Beach, from the Terrace of the Kursaal. 





our famous cellars are wonderful but at times on a hot day 


is there anything that is worth as much as a glass of 


per- 
i 


fectly pure water. Ostend possesses also a remarkable publ 


library. Its museum, with marine paintings by local artist 


is scattered about the various rooms in the City Hall. 
two greatest living painters of Belgium—James En 
among the older ones, and Leon Spilliaert, leader of 


newer ones—are Ostendese. The work of Ensor, whic! 


the equal without question of that of Manet, has a room 
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itself at the Hotel de Ville. One may see there a complete 


collection of the etchings of this famous etcher. T! 
compositions of Spilliaert are in the public library. 


ROM April to October, Ostend lives only for its Sea 


1re¢ 


Sor 


which makes it rich; for the children, the beach and baths 


and the sand forts; for the grown-ups, horse-racing, te 
(beautiful courts have recently been constructed), 
(excellent, 18 holes, only two miles from Coq-sur-M 
polo, regattas, fencing (international tournaments) 
above all the Kursaal. 

This building will interest our readers particularly, 
cause it will be the seat of the next Rotary Convention. 
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is a great magnificent building of iron and glass in an 
elegant style between Moorish and modern Munich, built 
by the Belgian architect Chambon, before Munich gave it: 
style to architecture. It is very different from most of th 


casinos in Europe which are all white and generally have 
the appearance of huge sugar cakes. The Kursaal 2 


Ostend is not in fact a casino like the others. It ha: 


orchestra worthy of any conservatory, and the hundre 


musicians are all “professori,” as the Italians would 


Three famous leaders direct it, two of whom hold the 
de Rome. One of them, Mr. F. Rasse, is the director of th 


Conservatory at Liege, which has produced so man 
tuosi; the other, Mr. J. Toussaint De Sutter, is director 


Academy of Music at Ostend. This phalanx of the « 


gives two symphony concerts every day, and each Fri: 


classical concert, in which may be heard masters such 4 
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ui se révéle dans la musique, tout qui est grand et 
mé, tout qui touche le cachet américain, il 
Ostende l’ait et le produise 4 sa noble tribune. Les 
d’Ostende valent celles de Chautauqua et je ne pense 
existe actuellement meilleur organiste que celui qui 
-ur elles: Léandre Vilain. 


NS le Kursaal, il est une salle, dite des Ambassadeurs, 

eservée aux happy few... qui ont beaucoup d’argent, 

laquelle, généralement, la consommation du champagne 

ligatoire, ot se donnent de mirobolants diners de gala 

: se produisent les meilleurs jazz, les plus brillantes 

ies anglaises (Dolly Sisters, Carl Hyson, Maurice et 

ora Hughes, Florence Walton), les plus étonnantes fan- 

es américaines. (Nous venons d’y applaudir Florence 

_ dans Black Birds et son extraordinaire orchestre des 

tations.) Remarquez que, tout en livrant absolument 

batiment aux Rotariens, les directeurs du Kursaal 

ntiendront, pour les Rotariens, en marge du Congrés, 

tes les attractions, solennelles ou légéres, qui ont fait la 

‘putation de cette grande maison. Aprés le travail, le 
plaisir. 

La grande rotonde du Kursaal se prétera admirablement 
aux travaux oratoires de nos congressistes. On pourra 
parler, au choix, soit du haut de la grande tribune, soit de 
la scéne ot |’on donne les sélections d’opéra et les spectacles 
de danses. Acoustique de tout premier ordre. De l’air: 
vastes baies de la terrasse donnant sur la mer. La lumiére 
du jour a flots. Le soir éclairage des Mille et une Nuits 
Ae si l’électricité avait existé au temps de Haroun al 
Rachid. Six mille personnes pourront étre complétement 
placées. Sept mille, en se serrant un peu. 

L’immense salle de lecture, la salle de méme grandeur, 
réservée aux Expositions de peinture, les divers bureaux 
de l’administration du Kursaal fourniront 4 tous les comités 
tout espace nécessaire a leur activité. Si le choix 
d’Ostende pour le prochain Congrés fut heureux, il est 
heureux qu’il se soit trouvé qu’Ostende possédat un Kur- 
saal aussi approprié a l’importance d’un Congrés rotarien. 

Si jeunes en Rotary, quelle tache lourde et dangereuse, 
pour nous Ostendais, de vous recevoir dignement, Rotariens 
et amis du vaste monde! Notre bonne volonté vous appar- 
tient et notre audace, sans doute, selon le dicton, nous 
vaudra la faveur de la Fortune? 
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Casals, Isaye, and Rubinstein. Everything which is new in 
music, everything which is famous and renowned, every- 
thing which has the American stamp, Ostend must have and 
produces it on its noble stage. The organs of Ostend equal 
those at Chautauqua, and I believe that there is not a better 


organist in the world than Mr. Leandre Vilain. 


N the Kursaal there is a hall known as the Hall of the 

Ambassadors, reserved for the happy few who have lots 
of money, in which generally the purchase of champagne is 
obligatory and in which are given splendid gala dinners. 
In this room also one may hear the best jazz and see the 
most brilliant English reviews (the Dolly Sisters, Carl 
Hyson, Maurice, and Leonora Hughes, Florence Walton) 
and the most astounding American fantasies. (We have 
just applauded there Florence Mills in “Blackbirds” and her 
extraordinary Plantation Orchestra.) Note that in giving 
this building over entirely to the Rotarians, the directors 
of the Kursaal will maintain for the Rotarians at the Con- 
vention all the attractions, classic or light, which have made 
the reputation of that great building. After work—play! 

The great rotunda of the Kursaal will lend itself admir 
ably to the oratorical efforts of Convention speakers. One 
may speak at choice from the large rostrum or from the 
stage on which are given operatic selections and dances. 
The acoustics are of the very first order. The room is 
airy, vast bays of the terrace open on the sea. There is 
a flood of daylight. In the evening there will be the lighting 
of a Thousand and One Nights if electricity had ex- 
isted in the time of Haroun al Rachid. Six thoysand per- 
sons can be seated easily, seven thousand by crowding a 
little. 

The immense conference room, the salon of the same size 
devoted to exhibitions of painting, the various administra- 
tive offices of the Kursaal will furnish to all the committees 
the space necessary for their activities. If the choice of 
Ostend for the next Convention was happy, it is fortunate 
that at Ostend there is a Kursaal so appropriate to the 
importance of a Rotary Convention. 

So young in Rotary, what a heavy and dangerous task 
for us Ostendese to receive you worthily, Rotarians and 
friends of this vast world. Our goodwill belongs to you; 
and our daring, doubtless, in the words of the old proverb, 
will win for us the favor of fortune. 





Poeme 


E nom d’Ostende se balance comme une nacelle. 
L’air est étincelant sur les crépis multicolores. 
La promenade large au bord de l’espace. 
Le vent colle la jupe a la croupe de la déesse, 
Comme la toile humide du sculpteur. 


O mer, tes seins mouvants, 
Le balancement de ta masse, 


L’are dhorizon tracé d’un stir compas. 
Et, par deld le bleu tout simple que l’on voit, 
Les grands bateaux qui mugissent et coupent, 


Le désert d'eau, 


Les cliffs des cétes, les caps arbus, les iles. 
Dans le crépitement des écumes qui fument, 
Les ports, les grues, les villes en cubes, 


Les palais aux chapeaux chinois, 
Les montagnes couleur de mire qui vont se perdre dans la vue! 


’ 


O calme du matin sans soleil que voila! 
Sous la soie qui ondule comme au thédtre, 


Pdles algues, crochus corauz, 


Le peuple des poissons qui voyage et bataille. 
Ce sont des samurais aux masgues furibonds, 
Des St-Michel aux épées de foudre, 

Des démons rapides comme des avions, 

Des sous-marins fantasmagoriques. 

Sveltes et mamelues, les strénes de jade 


Miment les mauvais réves 
Dans une boule de clarté 


Au plus profond des troubles ténébres. 


—HENRI VANDEPUTTE. 
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La plage, la digue, ia prome 
nade et les hotels. 











Antony, Ypres 


Ostend during the summer season 


La Digue 


Les plages du littoral belge depuis la frontiére 
francaise jusqu’a la frontiére hollandaise 


Par Albert Bouchery 


Président du Rotary Club d’Ostende 
[FRENCH] 


A DIGUE d’Ostende est un promenoir majestueux du haut 
duquel on assiste au spectacle si attrayant et toujours 
si changeant de la Mer du Nord. C’est une con- 

struction solide, qui oppose une victorieuse barriére a la 
fureur des flots du large. Elle a trente métres de largeur 
et comprend une partie dallée réservée aux piétons et une 
voie carrossable. Elle commence au port et se continue 
vers l’ouest sur une longueur de douze kilométres (huit 
milles) jusqu’au dela de Westende. 

La digue 4 Ostende est bordée d’une longue série d’hétels 
majestueux de villas élégantes, de magasins de luxe ot 
s’étalent les derniéres créations des grands. couturiers de 
Paris et de Londres, ot |’on admire les chefs d’oeuvre des 
premiéres maisons de modes, ainsi que les joyaux, les 
pierres fines, les perles des plus importants bijoutiers et 
joalliers de la rue de la Paix et de l’avenue de l’Opéra 
de Paris. Et tant d’autres choses encore. 

Et c’est dans cette partie si luxueuse et si élégante de 
la digue que surgit le merveilleux Kursaal, unique en son 
genre en Europe. 

Aprés le Kursaal voici encore toute une suite de grands 
hotels et de magasins de luxe et aussitét apparaissent, sur 





The beach, the dike-promenade, and the hotels. 


The “Dike” 


The beaches of the Belgian coast from the 


French border to the Dutch border 


By Albert Bouchery 
President of the Rotary Club of Ostend 


[ENGLISH] 


HE Ostend Dike is a majestic promenade from the 

heights of which one may gaze at the bewitching and 

ever-changing spectacle of the North Sea. It is a 
solid construction which opposes a victorious barrier to the 
fury of the waves of the deep. It is thirty meters wide 
(approximately 100 feet) and has one paved part reserved 
for pedestrians and a carriage-way. It begins at the har- 
bor and continues toward the west for a distance of 12 
kilometers (8 miles) to a point beyond Westende. 

The Dike at Ostend is lined with a long row of splendid 
hotels, elegant villas, and shops de luxe where are spread 
forth the latest creations of the great dressmakers of Paris 
and London, where one may admire the masterpieces of the 
most stylish costumers, as well as the jewels, the precious 
stones and the pearls of the most important jewelers of the 
Rue de la Paix and of the Avenue de |’Opéra in Paris. 

It is at this luxurious, charming section of the Dike that 
one finds the marvelous Kursaal, unique of its kind in 
Europe. 

Beyond the Kursaal there is a series of great hotels 
and de luxe shops and then on a lofty elevation the Royal 
Pavilion, where in the summer the King and the Queen 
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une butte élevée, les Pavillons royaux ot résident en été 
le Roi et la Reine des Belges et leurs enfants, qui ménent 
ici une vie trés simple et se mélent fort souvent a la foule 
des promeneurs. Aux Pavillons reyaux succéde une immense 
galerie monumentale, construite par le Roi Léopold II; elle 
borde d’un cété les courts de tennis, de l’autre cété elle longe 
la plage et aboutit 4 l’Hippodrome Wellington. Puis vient le 
Royal Palace Hétel, suivi d’une longue agglomération de 
riches villas, de quelques hétels et d’un établissement trés 
intéressant affecté 4 la cure marine et construit par le 
rotarien Dr. Ed. Delcroix d’Ostende. Hydro (tel est le nom 
de cet établissement), est concu d’aprés les derniéres indi- 
cations des spécialistes de la thallassothérapie. 


LORS la digue longe une suite de dunes de sable blanc 
et trés fin couvert d’oyats et d’autres graminées qui em- 
péchent les sables de s’envoler sous l’action des apres vents 
d’hiver. Du haut des dunes on admire les gras paturages 
et les verdoyantes campagnes des Flandres. La vue s’étend 
au loin et par temps clair on distingue facilement Dixmude, 
Nieuport, Furnes et parfois la célébre cité d’Ypres. Et la 
digue borde maintenant une longue suite de dunes en 
passant par Raversyde et Middelkerke jusque Westende- 
Bains. Ces deux derniéres villes sont trés fréquentées par 
les étrangers durant la belle saison et possédent d’excellents 
hotels, des casinos et des établissements d’attractions. 

A partir de Westende, ce sont les Gunes qui bordent le 
sable sur lequel viennent mourir les vagues de la Mer du 
Nord; elles s’élargissent graduellement, abritant tour a 
tour une série de stations balnéaires, ot l’on jouit de la vie 
de famille et qui s’appellent: Lombardzyde, Nieuport, 
Groenendyck, Coxyde, St. Idesbald et La Panne. 

La Panne est la derniére station balnéaire belge 4 ]’ouest 
d’Ostende et se trouve 4 proximité de la frontiére francaise. 

Pour se rendre vers l’est, c’est-A-dire vers la Hollande, on 
quitte Ostende en passant par le port et les nouveaux docks; 
on laisse A gauche le port de péche en construction et une 
vaste agglomération d’habitations; par la Route Royale, 
qui n’est séparée de la mer que par des dunes fort peu 
larges, on arrive A Breedene, ot se trouve un trés bel 
hippodrome récemment construit. 

Aprés Breedene c’est une succession rapide de centres de 
villégiature d’un aspect fort engageant et des plus pit- 
toresque: le Coq-sur-Mer owt l’on admire, dans un terrain 
suffisamment accidenté et judicieusement choisi, les links 
du Royal Golf Club d’Ostende; on remarque en outre au 
Coq-sur-Mer un grand nombre de jolies villas, toutes 
séparées les unes des autres par des jardins fleuris et de 
belles avenues. Puis c’est Wenduyne, avec quelques beaux 
hotels de long d’une digue en pierre, face 4 la mer. Puis 
encore c’est Blankenberghe, la plus grande plage belge 
aprés Ostende. 


A TROIS kilométres au dela de Blankenberghe, on arrive 
*“a Zeebrugge (Bruges-on-sea) avec sa vaste rade abritée 
par un modle qui part de la céte et s’avance en courbe dans 
la Mer du Nord sur une longueur de 2500 métres. 

Puis on recontre les plages de sable fin de Heyst, Duin- 
bergen, Knocke et Le Zoute, quatre centres d’élégante 
villégiature. Du Zoute a la frontiére hollandaise il n’y a 
qu’une trés courte distance. 

Les moyens de communication d’Ostende, centre du lit- 
toral belge, vers toutes les plages de l’est et de l’ouest, 
sont nombreux et commodes. Il y a tout d’abord une 
excellente route pour automobiles, pour cavaliers et pour 
piétons, route enjolivée de jardinets fleuris qui va d’Ostende 
jusqu’au Zoute. Le tramway électrique est établi sur cette 
voie dite Route Royale, parce qu’elle fut concue par feu le 
Roi Léopold II; en 50 minutes le tramway électrique 
vous dépose 4 Blankenberghe, en une heure 4 Zeebrugge 
et en une heure et demie vous étes au terminus du Zoute. 
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of the Belgians and their children reside, living es 
simple life, and mingling often with the crowd of -om,. 


naders. Beyond the Royal Pavilion is a monumen: | g,). 
lery constructed by King Leopold II, with the tennis oy. 
on one side and the beach on the other. It extends ; f., 
as the Wellington Hippodrome. Then comes the joy) 
Palace Hotel, followed by a group of rich villas, | vera) 
hotels, and a very interesting establishment built fo gq); 
water cures by Rotarian Dr. Edward Delcroix of © -teng 
The Hydro (such is the name of this establishment) (~ byjj; 
according to the latest specifications of specialists in ‘) ,||,s. 
sotherapy. 


EXT along the Dike one passes a series of dunes ©) very 
fine white sand covered with plants which prevent the 
sand from blowing before the winter winds. From tie top 
of the dunes, one can see the rich pastures and the verdan: 
fields of Flanders. The view is extensive; in clear weathe, 
one can easily see Dixmude, Nieuport, Furnes and some- 
times the famous city of Ypres. In fact, the Dike follows g 
long series of dunes, passing Raversyde and Middelkerke 
and Westende-Bains. These two last cities are very popu- 
lar with foreigners during the summer season and possess 
excellent hotels, casinos, and amusement parks. 

On leaving Westende, the dunes stretch along the sand on 
which the breakers of the North Sea eternally roll, singing 
their own dirge. Spreading out gradually, the dunes shelter 
one summer resort after another, such as Lombardzyde, 
Nieuport, Groenendyck, Coxyde, St. Idesbald, and La Panne. 

To journey toward the east, that is, toward Holland, one 
leaves Ostend after passing the port and the new docks. 
One leaves at the left the fishing port which is still under 
construction and a huge group of dwellings; and by the 
Route Royale, which is separated from the sea only by 
small dunes, one arrives at Breedene, where there is a re- 
cently constructed race course. 

After Breedene follows a succession of attractive and 
picturesque villages, such as le Coq-sur-Mer, where on 
may admire, in a beautiful rolling country, the links of the 
Royal Golf Club of Ostend. At Coq-sur-Mer there is also a 
great number of beautiful villas separated from each other 
by superb gardens and fine avenues. Then comes Ween- 
duyne, with several beautiful hotels along a stone prome- 
nade facing the sea. Next is Blankenberghe, the most beau- 
tiful Belgian beach after Ostend. There also is a little 
fishing harbor and a long promenade paved with tiles which 
runs the length of the beach, separating it from an unin- 
terrupted array of villas and hotels, in the midst of which 
rises a very beautiful Casino-Kursaal. Blankenberghe is a 
most popular family resort. 


‘T aaeE kilometers (two miles) beyond Blankenberghe 

stands Zeebrugge (Bruges-on-sea) with its broad harbor 
sheltered by a breakwater which curves out from the coast 
into the North Sea for a distance of 2500 meters (one and 
one-half miles). Alongside this breakwater the regular 
steamers dock from Hull and Harwich, as well as many 
cargo boats. 

Next one comes to the fine sand beaches of Heyst, Duin- 
bergen, Knocke, and Le Zoute. It is but a short distance 
from Zoute to the Dutch border. The means of transporta- 
tion from Ostend, the center of the Belgian coast, to the 
beaches toward the east and the west are many and con- 
venient. There is first of all an excellent road for auto 
mobiles, horsemen, and pedestrians, brightened by |! ‘tle 
flower gardens which extend from Ostend to Zoute. An 
electric railway runs along the road, which is called the 
Route Royale because of its having been conceived by the 
late King Leopold II. In fifty minutes the electric tram ay 
sets you down in Blankenberghe, in an hour at Zeebru <ge, 
and in an hour and a half you reach the terminus at Zoute. 
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Depuis le Zoute jusqu’Aa Breskens (Hollande) il y a un 
tramway a vapeur. A Breskens on prend un bateau a 
vapeur pour traverser l’estuaire de l’Escaut et en 40 min- 
utes on arrive 4 Flessinghe (Ile de Walckeren). Au centre 
de cette ile, se trouve l’intéressante et antique petite ville 
de Middelburg, qui contient beaucoup de monuments datant 
du moyen-age, vestiges d’une splendeur ancienne. 

Notre ami Jurrien van Dillen, gouverneur du district 
rotarien de Hollande, se propose d’organizer une belle 
excursion vers Middelburg le jeudi 9 juin, jour du marché 
hebdomadaire de Middelburg. 

De l’autre cété d’Ostende et allant vers la frontiére fran- 
caise, il existe d’abord une ligne de tramways électriques 
le long de la mer jusqu’A Westende; il y a en outre une 
ligne de tramways a vapeur qui part d’Ostende et qui 
dessert toutes les plages de cette partie de la céte, c’est 
a dire: Mariakerke, Raversyde, Middelkerke, Westende, 
Lombardzyde, Nieuport-Ville et Nieuport-Bains, Groenen- 
dycke, Coxyde, St. Idesbald et La Panne, ainsi que Dix- 
mude, Furnes et Ypres. Tout fait prévoir que pour la 
saison prochaine la ligne d’Ostende 4 La Panne sera 
électrifiée. 

Je vous parlerai dans un autre article des attraits par- 
ticuliers d’Ostende et des principales plages belges et 
j’attirerai l’attention des Rotariens qui se proposent d’as- 
sister au XVIII¢ Congrés, 4 Ostende, en juin 1927, sur 
les richesses archéologiques et artistiques de l’antique ville 
de Bruges, qu’on appelle la Venise du Nord et dont la 
renommeée est universelle. 





From Zoute to Breskens (Holland) there is a steam tram- 
way. At Breskens one may take a steamboat to cross the 
Escaut River, and in forty minutes one is at Flushing 
(Isle of Walcheren). In the middle of this isle is the inter- 
esting and ancient little town of Middleburg, which has 
many monuments dating from the middle ages, the remains 
of an ancient splendor. 

Our friend Jurrien van Dillen, Governor of the Fifty- 
Ninth Rotary District (Holland) proposes to organize an 
excursion to Middelburg on the 9th of June, the day of the 
Middelburg market. 

In the other direction from Ostend going toward the 
French border there is a line of electric tramways which 
skirts the sea to Westende; there is another line of steam 
tramways which runs out of Ostend and serves all the 
beaches on this part of the coast: Mariakerke, Raversyde, 
Middelkerke, Westende, Lombartzyde, Nieuport-Ville and 
Nieuport-Bains, Groenendycke, Coxyde, St. Idesbald, and 
La Panne, as well as Dixmude, Furnes, and Ypres. Prob- 
ably before next year the line from Ostend to La Panne 
will be electrified. 

In a future article the special attractions of Ostend and 
of the principal Belgian beaches will be described, and the 
attention of the Rotarians who propose to be present at 
the eighteenth Annual Convention in Ostend in June, 1927, 
will be directed to the archaeological and artistic riches of 
the old city of Bruges which calls itself the Venice of the 
North and whose renown is universal. 
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Rotary Contacts 


By Crawford C. McCullough 


Past President of Rotary International 


preparation, and conduct, realize 

why it is being held in Ostend 
and what purposes it is intended 
there to serve, the 1927 Convention 
f Rotary International will be a 
great event, marking an epoch in the 
history of the Rotary movement and 
in large measure determining its 
future in Europe. 

We all believe that Rotary has a 
service to render everywhere in the 
world and nowhere more certainly 
than in Continental Europe. But 
Rotary is not a spectacular thing. 
It cannot be acted; it can only be 
lived. So the Convention of 1927 will be a great 
event only in so far as it inspires men who are in 
Rotary Clubs now and those who are presently com- 
ing in, to more devoted and determined efforts to 
accomplish the six objects. 

Consider for a moment the attendance at the 1927 
Convention. Preparations are already far advanced 
for transporting approximately four thousand North 
Americans to Ostend. There is no doubt whatever 
that the entire accommodation of the six ships al- 
ready chartered will be entirely taken up. The 
British unit of Rotary International will not hold 
its usual national Conference next Spring but will 
hold only a one day’s delegates’ meeting for the 
transaction of necessary business. The Conference 
proper will be foregone in favor of the International 
Convention. This will mean an attendance from 
the British Isles of about three thousand persons. 
From the Clubs of Continental Europe an attend- 
ance of one thousand persons can be confidently 
counted upon. From the rest of the world, there 
will be a minimum representation of five hundred. 

It is obvious then that from North America, one- 
half or less of the total attendance will be drawn 
and that the other half or better will be drawn from 
the British Isles, Continental Europe and the rest 
of the world. 

Do we realize then, that in the history of the 
international conventions of Rotary, the Ostend 
event will be the first to be truly international in 
point of attendance. Do we realize the significance 
of this? Do we see the opportunity thus presented 
which if grasped will be a tremendous stride in the 
forward progress of Rotary? The first convention 
of Rotary International to be held in a non-English 
speaking country—a gathering of eight thousand 
persons in a coast city of Flanders, an opportunity 
which if lightly regarded or too dimly seen may 
easily be missed and so be a step backward from 
which recovery will be slow or never. 


ALL who have a share in its 





Crawford C. McCullough 


Rotary is engaged in an ambi 
tious program of endeavor—a pro 
gram which is or can be universally 
applied. Difference in language, 
history, customs and environment 
influences the outward expression of 
Rotary but the principles 
upon which it is founded and the 
objectives towards which it strives 
remain always the same in all lands 
and among all peoples. To ensure 
cohesion of purpose and effort, how 
ever, and to retain that enthusiasm 
without 
live something more is necessary 
than adhesion to principles or sub 
scriptions to articles of faith. That something is the 
simple magic of personal contact. 


basic 


which no movement can 


ORE can be accomplished through personal con 

tact over a short period of time than by writ- 
ten argument over a period ten times as long or by 
hearsay over the period of a lifetime. The more 
frequently international contacts of people with 
people, as expressed by personal visitation, discus 
sion and interchange of hospitable courtesies, can 
take place, the faster will that consolidation of in- 
terest and purpose be attained—the first requisite for 
the accomplishment of the sixth object of Rotary. 

The Ostend Convention is the Great Opportunity 
immediately ahead. It is for you and me to will 
how it is to be used. Let us realize that the varied 
entertainment, the spectacies, the social events, all 
of which form so desirable a part of a Rotary Con 
vention, are valuable only as they contribute to the 
purposes of the Convention which in brief are to 
review the events and the experiences of the past, 
to renew old friendships and to make new, to capital- 
ize experience and build thereon for greater immedi- 
ate and future progress and, above all, to inspire 
all men to practice what they say they believe when 
they subscribe themselves Rotarians. 

Let every Club reaiize its responsibility and dis 
charge it by being represented at this Convention. 
Let all who attend be animated by the determination 
that they are going to make many new friendly ac- 
quaintances and some enduring friendships; that 
they will at no time forget that upon each rests the 
obligation of making this first truly International 
Convention of Rotary a great opportunity realized. 
If in this spirit and with this determination, Ro- 
tarians embark on this great enterprise, there can 
be no present estimate of results to accrue, not alone 
to Rotary International and to themselves, but as 
Rotary is only the servant of all Humanity, to all 
the nations of the earth and to all peoples. 
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The flower gardens 
of the Place Marie- 
José one of the 


exquisite show- 
places of the city. 
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fine prospect of the 
Avenue Leopold 









































The beach and the bathing houses, and, to the rear, a group of promi- 
nent hotels. These little bathing-cabins are towed out to the shore 
when you are ready for your dip. 
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The beach and a line of sand forts with the semi-circular 
Kursaal in the rear. Note the number of “adult” engineers 
superintending sand construction 




















Her Majesty, the Queen, leaving the Kursaal, 

is greeted by Dr. Edouard Moreaux, Burgo- 

master of Ostend, honorary member of the 
Rotary Club of that city. 
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The illuminated fountain on the Avenue Leopold 
near the Kursaal. The fountain is one of the beauti- 
ful attractions in Ostend, famous for its striking 


play of colors. 
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The terrace of the Kursaal, the “Promenade,” 
a few of the thousands of visitors during the “Season.” 
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Watch will sail from New York 
carrying Rotarians and their 
families to the 18t2 Annual 
Convention to be held at~ 
Ostend, June 5 tolO# 
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The Grand Lounge 
on the “Transylva- 
nia,” a fine place to 
rest after doing a 
few miles round the 


decks. 

















AVE you ever one-stepped 
on the deck of an ocean 
liner? Do you know how 
to run a three-legged race? 
Is your appetite equal to a man-sized 
linner, with all those enlivening extras 
so hard to obtain in America? If it is, 
do you know what “Oxford brawn” is? 


... Coupé St. Jacques? . . .Gallan- 
tine of chicken? If not, Rotary’s 
eighteenth annual convention, to be 


held in Ostend in June, 1927, will fur- 
nish a great opportunity to brush up on 
that part of your education. Not the 
least interesting part of attending the 
convention in Belgium will be the week’s 
fun each way on the trans-Atlantic 
voyage. Six ships of the Cunard- 
Anchor line have been selected to carry 
Rotarians across the Big Pond, a fleet 
of modern, oil-burning, luxurious liners, 
the flag ship being the Samaria. The 
ships vary in size and in personality, 





By Ethel Fleming 











The dining-room on_ the 
“Transylvania” there are 
few better places for meals 
than the great trans-Atlantic 
liners. 














but they all conform to a certain hard- 
and-fast ideal of comfort and service 
With this background of pleasant ease, 
a characteristic of Cunard liners that 
makes them compare favorably with 
the best of metropolitan hotels, Rotar- 
ians are assured of a good time on the 
way over—not to mention the way 
back! 

Contrary to most experiences on this 
whirling sphere, ocean travel is never 
quite what you thought it was going to 
be—a fact which invests the trip across 
the Atlantic with that much-sought- 
after element of pleasant surprise. 
Voyaging is one of the few pastimes 
in which the realization by far exceeds 


the anticipation. There are many 
things, pleasant and unpleasant, too, 
which prospective voyagers imagine 


about their coming trip. Until you have 
set foot on the deck of your liner, how- 
ever, and waved goodbye to the New 





York skyline, and, incidentally, to all 


of the worries and at- 
tendant upon the man in business, you 
cannot picture to yourself the relief, 
the spontaneous gaiety, of a trip 
abroad. Rotarians will know that keen 
pleasure next Spring, when the first 
group of Rotarians sail on the Transyl- 
vania, the Lancastria, and the Aurania, 
on May 25th. A day later, May 26th, 
the Samaria, the Caronia and the Car- 
will with the remaining 


perplexities 


mania leave 
quota. 

Much has been written about the ro- 
mance of life on shipboard, and many 
movies and novels have been motivated 
by romances on shipboard. Perhaps it 
is this foreknowledge which brings 
people aboard a great liner with such 
a sense of adventures to come. There 
is no doubt that the lazy, happy days 
on deck, with the blue of the sky and 
the blue of the sea blending their loveli- 
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ness, the cosy intimacy of the little 
tables in the dining-salon, flower-decked 
and silk-shaded, the glamor and mys- 
tery of the sea at night, all contribute 
their share to the romance of a week 
at sea. Sociable games of bridge in 
the lounge match the liveliness of the 
games in the smoke-room—and those do 
not begin to exhaust the number and 
variety of other games to be enjoyed 
on these veritable “hotels of the mid- 
Atlantic.” Some men are enthusiastic 
about their daily hour in the gymnas- 
ium, and the the 
Cunard fleet is equipped to satisfy that 
enthusiasm. Punching bags and foils, 
with the aid of an expert instructor, 
stationary bicycle races, in which won- 
derful records are established, fifteen 
minutes on the rigorous “horse,” all 
help to stir up reluctant appetites and 
to put down a tendency to extra girth 
which the excellent cuisine might be 
likely to encourage. Then 
the deck games, with the purser on the 
job to see that everyone does his share 
of the work—if you can call it work— 
and gets his share of the glory. Egg 
races and potato races have their funny 
side, and the most surprising skill is 
discovered in the most unlikely persons. 
Perhaps you have a penchant for quoits 
which business has kept you from re- 
vealing—perhaps the aforementioned 
three-legged races are your forte. You 
never can tell till you try—and a week 
of fun on the decks of a Cunarder 
offers the novice no end of opportun- 
ities. 


each of ships in 


there are 








always 


Ships in themselves have 
exerted a fascination on mankind, and 
even though modern ‘ships are, in their 
appointments and conveniences, ver- 
itable floating hotels, still they also 
possess the same age-old sea-charm. To 
say that any one ship or group of ships 
in the world is the best afloat would be 
ill-advised. People’s tastes differ, and 
ships differ. Fortunately there are 
ships for every taste, and among them 
the Rotary fleet of Cunard liners stands 
high in the favor of those who know 
about trans-Atlantic travel. The flag- 
ship of the Rotary fleet, the Samaria, 
is for example, a liner of rapidly mount- 
ing popularity, particularly for so new 
a ship. The Adams writing room, for 
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The modern | 
are equipped 
gymnasiums ww 
you can get as n 
—oOr more—exe! 
as you would « 
at home. The 
nasium on the 
rania” is show: 


the left. 





Here is a stateroon 
on the “Carmania,” 
which looks very 
much like a room 
in a modern hotel. 








instance, immediately bestows a feeling 
of at-home-ness upon the beholder, even 
though it is “decorated” in the finest 
sense of the word. The garden loung 
is a spacious, cheerful, inviting salon 
on each side of the ship, with windows 
that slide open to disclose the ever 
changing panorama of the sea. To take 
tea there, to chat with kindred spirits 
about the pleasures to come, is one 0! 
the most pleasant experiences of moe! 
ocean travel. 


“"y making ships there is no erd’— 

so might the old proverb «dou 
books be amended. New ships are u-Ua- 
ly a source of interest to the tra ler, 
and so the Transylvania among the new 
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grand foyer on 
“Samaria” 
ere many ac- 
aintances 

made or re- 
ved. Elevator to 

















the left, Sir! 
Here is a typical 
two - bed stateroom 


on the “Samaria”— 
flagship of the “Ro- 
tary Fleet.” 


dey 


est of the Cunard-Anchor liners, is an 
object of keen interest to voyagers. In 
the first group to carry Rotarians to the 
Convention, the Transylvania is worthy 
of her laurels. The port side of her 
promenade deck, glass enclosed, forms 
the garden lounge and dancing deck—a 
delightful asset to romance, without a 
doubt! All of the public rooms with 
the exception of the dining-salon are 
grouped for convenience on “A” deck 
—and there is a lift to take you from 
the dining-salon to the decks above. 
The Transylvania is perhaps especially 
noteworthy for her sleeping accommo- 
dations—a number of staterooms have 
private baths attached, some have twin 
beds instead of the customary ship’s 
berths, and all of them are tastefully 
furnished. This matter of decoration 
is one that interests the feminine better- 
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half of the sea-going public in 


par- 
ticular. Take the dining-salon of the 
Lancastria, for instance. Almost any 
man would feel himself at ease there, 
particularly with a tempting Cunard 
menu in front of him. But it would 
probably take a woman to 
that the Italian Renaissance is 
source of the _ beautiful 
scheme of the salon. The center of the 
room i3 sixteen feet in height, and the 
effect is that of a patio with projecting 
balconies—a style much in vogue in the 
beautiful new buildings in Coral Gables. 
The walls are ivory tinted, the draper- 
ies are blue and gold—-the combination 
partakes of the charm you feel on this 
pretty ship. 

It would be an impossible feat to 
decide which of the Rotary ships is the 
best, or the most comfortable, or the 


recognize 
the 


decorative 











That depends on the 
previous 


attractive. 
the 
the traveler. Some Rotarians may not 
only be “rooters” for Rotary but for 
the “Pretty Sisters,” once they get to 
Ostend. The “Pretty Sisters” are 
as you might be forgiven for suspecting, 
a vaudeville team, but the sister 
Carmania and Caronia, the largest of 
the cabin ships in the fleet. 
gether with the Aurania, of which more 
anon, complete the outgoing group of 
Rotary ships. 
equal high 


most 


whim and experience of 


not, 
ships 


These, to- 


They are twins, with 
standing in the 
fine ships. They offer the traveler all 
the amenities- the lounge, 
boullion and afternoon tea on deck to 
reinforce the ample good cheer in the 
dining-room, solid comfort in the stout 
British sense of the word, so appreci- 
ated by Americans. The Awrania, com- 
pleting the group, is distinguished by 
her atmosphere of elegance. The Vene 
tian Palace Smoking Room is decorated 
with needlework (this for 
delighted feminine eyes) and old Italian 
armor (this for the appreciative male 
There 
for the younger set, should any of them 
be included in the great Rotary piigrim 
age abroad. It is called the “Peter Pan 
Nursery,” and has all the miniature 
furniture, story-book friezes, adorable 


roster of 


-musi¢c in 


tapestries 


glance). is even a special room 


toys and fascinating games so dear to 
the hearts of future Rotarians and 
Rotary Anns. For their older fellow- 
voyagers the Long Gallery, in fine oak- 
paneling, the Winter Garden, in deli- 
cately figured sycamore inlaid with 
bright green, with a glass-smooth floor 
for dancing, the Drawing Room, quietly 
(Continued on page 63) 
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se" RHE 
selgium, 


days in 


Ghent to Bruges. 


tracted by the name, 
was not yet night 


one to sleep ! 


Carillon 


In the quaint old Flemish city, 

As the 
Low and loud and sweetly blended, 
Low at times and loud at times, 
And changing like a poet’s rhymes, 
Rang the beautiful wild chimes 
From the Belfry in the market 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 


[ the ancient town of Bruges, 


evening shades descended, 


Then, with deep sonorous clangor 
Calmly answering their sweet anger, 
When the wrangling bells had ended, 
Slowly struck the clock eleven, 

And, from out the silent heaven, 
Silence on the town descended. 
Silence, silence everywhere, 

On the earth and in the air, 

Save that footsteps here and there, 


Of some burgher home returning 
By the street lamps faintly burning, 
For a moment woke the echoes 


Of the ancient town of Bruges. 


But amid my broken slumbers 

Still I heard those magic numbers, 
As they loud proclaimed the flight 
And stolen marches of the night; 
Till their chimes in sweet collision 
Mingled with each wandering vision, 
Mingled with the fortune-telling 
Gypsy-bands of dreams and fancies, 
Which amid the waste expanses 
Of the silent land of trances 

Have their solitary dwelling; 

All else seemed asleep in Bruges, 
In the quaint old Flemish city. 


And I thought how like these chimes 
Are the poet’s airy rhymes, 

All his rhymes and roundelays 

His conceits, and songs, and ditties 
From the belfry of his brain, 
Scattered downward, though in vain, 
On the roofs and stones of cities! 
For by night the drowsy ear 

Under its curtains cannot hear, 
And by day men go their ways, 
Hearing the music as they pass, 

But deeming it no more, alas! 

Than the hollow sound of brass. 


Yet perchance a sleepless wight, 
Lodging at some humble inn 

In the narrow lanes of life, 
When the dusk and hush of night 
Shut out the incessant din 


selfry of Bruges” was the product of Mr. 
Henry W. Longfellow’s excursion to Europe in 
the summer of 1842. 


which he made in his diary: 

“May 30. In the evening took the railway from 
Stopped at Le Fleur de Ble, at- 
and found it a good hotel. It 
; and I strolled through the fine 
old streets and felt myself a hundred years old. The 
chimes seemed to be ringing incessantly; and the air 
of repose and antiquity was delightful. . . . Oh, 
those chimes, those chimes! how deliciously they lull 
The little bells, with their clear, liquid 


\ The Belfry of Bruges 


By Henry W. Longfellow 


At that time he spent a few 
the following is the entry May 


dragon 


Of daylight and its toil and strife, 

May listen with a calm delight 

To the poet’s melodies, 

Till he hears, or dreams he hears, 
Intermingled with the song, 

Thoughts that he has cherished long; 
Hears amid the chime and singing 

The bells of his own village ringing, 
And wakes and finds his slumberous eyes 
Wet with most delicious tears. 


Thus dreamed I, as by night I lay 
In Bruges, at the Fleur-de-Ble, 
Listening with a wild delight 

To the chimes that, through the night, 
tang their changes from the Belfry 
Of that quaint old Flemish city. 


The Belfry 


N the market-place of Bruges stands 
] the belfry old and brown; 
Thrice consumed and thrice _ re- 
builded, still it watches o’er the town. 


As the summer morn was breaking, on 
that lofty tower I stood, 

And the world threw off the darkness, 
like the weeds of widowhood. 


Thick with towns and hamlets studded, 
and with streams and vapors gray, 

Like a shield embossed with silver, round 
and vast the landscape lay. 

At my feet the city slumbered. From its 
chimneys, here and there, 

Wreaths of snow-white smoke ascending, 
vanished, ghost-like, into air. 


Not a sound rose from the city at that 
early morning hour, 

But I heard a heart of iron beating in 
the ancient tower. 


From their nests beneath the rafters sang 
the swallows wild and high; 

And the world, beneath me sleeping, 
seemed more distant than the sky. 


Then most musical and solemn, bringing 
back the olden times, 

With their strange, unearthly changes 
rang the melancholy chimes. 


Like the psalms from some old cloister, 
when the nuns sing in the choir; 
And the great bell tolled among them, 

like the chanting of a friar. 


notes, like 
solemn bass of the great bell tolling in, like the v 
of a friar! 


the voices of boys in a choir, and 


Rose before five and climbed the hi 


belfry which was once crowned by the gilded co 
now at Ghent. The carillon of forty-ei 
bells; the little chamber in the tower; the machin« 
like a huge barrel-organ, with keys like a musi 


+ 


instrument for the carilloneur; the view fron 
tower; the singing of swallows with the chimes; ¢ 
fresh morning air; the mist in the horizon; the 
roofs far below; the canal, like a silver clasp, 
ing the city with the sea,—how much to remembe« 


Visions of the days departed, shadow 
phantoms filled my brain; 

They who live in history only seemed 
to walk the earth again; 

All the Foresters of Flanders,—might 
Baldwin Bras de Fer, 

Lyderick du Bueq and Cressy, Phili 
Guy de Dampierre. 


I beheld the pageants splendid that 
adorned those days of old; 

Stately dames, like queens. attended 
knights who bore the Fleece of Gold 


Lombard and Venetian merchants with 
deep-laden argosies ; 

Ministers from twenty nations; mor 
than royal pomp and ease. 

I beheld proud Maximilian, kneelin 
humbly on the ground; 

I beheld the gentle Mary, hunting with 
her hawk and hound; 


And her lighted bridal-chamber, wher: 
a duke slept with the queen. 

And the armed guard around them, and 
the sword unsheathed between. 


I beheld the Flemish weavers, with 
Namur and Juliers bold, 
Marching homeward from the 

battle of the Spurs of Gold; 


bloody 


Saw the fight at Minnewater, saw th: 
White Hoods moving west, 


Saw great Artevelde, victorious scale the 


Golden Dragon’s nest. 


And again the whiskered Spaniard all 
the land with terror smote; 

And again the wild alarum sounded from 
the tocsin’s throat; 


Till the bell of Ghent responded o’e: 
lagoon and dike of sand, 

“T am Roland! I am Roland; there is 
victory in the land!” 


Then the sound of drums aroused me. 
The awakened city’s roar 

Chased the phantoms I had summoned 
back into their graves once more. 


Hours had passed away like minutes; 
and, before I was aware, 

Lo! the shadow of the belfry crossed the 
sun-illumined square. 


Reprinted by Special Permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, New York. 
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The Flamin g Flemish 


AS on the last lap 
my journey to 
twerp via Brussels 
i was. traveling 
lass by way-train 
| was both poor and 
tive. 
ough my friends had 
rophesied dire dis- 
to my expedition be- 
I spoke neither Wal- 
nor Flemish, which 
ge tongues they in- 
were essential for the 
ition of those lands, 
id, thus far, come 
igh triumphantly. A 
ent knowledge of 
ench I possessed as well 
somewhat insufficient 
owledge of German and 
ther I nor the inhabi- 
; of the small towns I 
versed asked anything 
Ic. 
Therefore I managed to 
much that was interest- 
despite my linguistic 
ndicap. In Dixmude I 
beheld a contest between a 
multitude of blind finches 
and was torn with pity for 
the poor little maimed crea- 
tures and with dismay at the shrill cries 
to which they gave vent and which were 
eferred to by their proud owners as 
trills. In Loo I encountered an auc- 
tion which straightway exercised that 
nevitable hypnotic spell over my purse 
that all such sales seem to possess. 
vas the more tempted in that I had 
never before seen an auction conducted 
as this one was. 
The auctioneer stood on a tall box in 


the center of the market place. Before 
him on a table was a basket. In the 
basket lay a dozen fine fish. It was 


these he was selling with gusto as well 
is with an entirely novel method. 

First he expatiated on their quality, 
their freshness, their size. Such ex- 
cellent fish! How good would they not 
taste when succulently prepared! They 
had arrived but that moment from the 
Who could resist them? He 
would name a price. He did. Did any- 
body want them for twenty-five francs? 
What, nobody? He was wounded to the 
but he would offer them for 
twenty-four franes and fifty centimes, 
though it was a crime to do so. No- 
body at that price? 


ocean. 


core, 


By Audrey MacMahon 


Sy lis even my _ pessimistic 
" \ friends had admitted I 
a CO at would encounter no difficul- 
, : ' : 
® x f heigl cane ties with the Walloons or 
Pre A he threatened ; 
Ca 4a : the Flemings 
ie ba ' to burst into un fCMUngss. 
’ i iy f tears I was thinking of how 
{ : \ right I was and how wrong 
they had been when quite 
suddenly the train stopped. 
This didn’t surprise me 





It was unbelievable but he descended 
fourteen 


gradually until he reached 
francs and seventy-five 
which point he threatened to burst into 
I couldn’t bear it, I really 
couldn’t. So I piped up—and lo, the 
fish were mine! What did I want with 
them? What does one generally want 
with objects one buys at auction? 

In a tiny town called Deynze I went 
into a “Cinema Americain” and there 
I watched Charlie Chaplin do things he 
has forgotten he ever did. I also had 
forgotten them, and I was grateful for 
the reminder. 


centimes at 


tears. 


SAW a multitude of other things, 

dog-drawn milk carts, and little old 
lace-makers who wore caps of their own 
manufacture, and pretty girls in high 
heels talking to their grandmothers in 
wooden sabots and women working in 
the flax fields, and women tending the 
stores, and women running the hotels 
and restaurants, and women, it seemed 
to me, dominating the country. And 
then, finally, I was in the train just one 
hour from Brussels in which metropo- 


much, despite the fact that 
there was no stop scheduled 


on the timetable, for way- 


trains are wayward and 
have wills of their own. I 
tried to look out, but I 
couldn’t see much of any- 
thing for it was only a 


little after four in the morn- 
ing and not yet light. Sud- 
denly the door of my com- 
partment was opened ad- 
mitting a gust of cold air, 
a small, slim man with 
long mustaches and a fresh 
footwarmer. 
the 
conti- 


made ac- 
the 
footwarm- 


have done 


Have you 
quaintance of 
nental railroad 
er? If you 
your traveling in de luxe or 
express trains you have not, 
for like horses, corsets, and 
morals, the footwarmer is on its way 
out. But just as the Erie railroad in 
the U. S. A. still has conductors with 
beards so the European way-trains still 
have footwarmers. 

These are long, hollow, metal con- 
tainers that fit the floor space between 
the two seats in compartment. 
They are filled with boiling water at 
Every so often the 


each 


various stations. 
old one which has become a cold one is 
removed and a new one inserted. Now 
boiling water is all very well in its 
place, on tea leaves for example or 
around a three-minute egg. But under- 
neath the soles of one’s feet it produces 
scorched shoes and chilblained toes. 
Therefore, when the mustached gen- 
tleman had carefully the 
transfer, I raised my feet to the seat 
and used the ash- 
tray. But hardly had I done so when 
in popped again! This 
placard 


completed 


footwarmer as an 
mustaches 
time he had a 
in his hands which he proceeded to 
paste on the window of my compart- 
NIT ROOKEN said the sign 


cardboard 


ment. 
boldly. 
“And what,” I asked in my French 
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that had so far borne me along in iri- 
umph, “does that mean?” 
Mustaches shook his head 
from side to side and wagged his fin- 
ger at me. Then, before I knew what 
he was about, he plucked my precious 
cigarette right out of my hand and 
flung it out of the compartment, after 
which he bowed, smiled, and withdrew. 
The foot- 


slowly 


I was mad, boiling mad. 
warmer was no hotter than I. Nit 
Rooken, indeed—whatever that was. 
Nit meant not, I felt certain. The sign 
was about something one must not do, 
one of the verbotens. Light burst upon 
me! He had seen the cigarette when 
he brought in the footwarmer. Nit 
Rooken—no smoking, of course! 


Nit Rooken, that was a funny sign. 


Half asleep I wondéred from what 
dusty old shelf he had taken it. Wal- 
loon, they said, was something like 
French, so this couldn’t be that. Must 
be Flemish then. The heat rising from 
the footwarmer enveloped me. I set- 


tled comfortably in my corner. Brussels 
was still an hour off. I slept. . 

I slept, and when, suddenly, I awak- 
ened, we had arrived at our destina- 
tion. The footwarmer was tepid, so I 
concluded that we were probably on 
time. My apartment was unlocked by 
a guard, the door was flung open, an 
official snatched my luggage from the 
racks and the seat and bundled it out. 

I stretched, yawned, rubbed one leg 
which had gone to sleep, and descended 
from the train. 

Hubbub greeted me. The station was 
literally thronged with masses of peo- 
ple, people getting out of my 
train, and of other trains, 
people arriving in droves 
from the streets, people who, “7 
manifestly, had been there 
for ages, although the sta- 
tion clock said that the hour 
was five fifteen, a. m., and 
even in the Grand Central 
Station in New York five fif- 
teen, a. m., is not apt to be a 
congested hour. 

But here in the Gare du 
Nord in Brussels it was bed- 
lam. There were small men, 
there were small women, and 
oh, there were innumerable 
small children! 

I looked around for my 
luggage—it had vanished. I 
knew, of course, that it had 
done nothing of the sort for 
it was far too old and value 
less to be lost for long, but 
what with the earliness of 
the hour, my general condi- 
tion of sleepiness and empti- 
ness I became unreasonavie. 
I buttonholed a commission- 
aire and told him so—but 


other things, dog-drawn 
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without effect, although I had spoken 
French and I had made sure that he 
was a regular commissionaire, age, 
smock, badge, and all. 

All he did was to shake his head, 
shrug his shoulders, raise his eyebrows, 
and walk off. He also looked angry. 
He looked angry. But it was my lug- 
gage that was missing. 

I had a moment of panic. Could it be 
that while I was sleeping they had 
shunted my train to another track? 
Was I in the wrong place? The idea 
was absurd, but it persisted. I didn’t 
dare venture outside the station to look 
around, I didn’t want to leave my lug- 
gage behind. All of a sudden it as- 
sumed great value in my eyes. 


OWEVER I did want to find out 

where I was, that is to make sure 
that I was where I should be, so when 
my glance encountered a little boy who 
was selling newspapers I hurried 
toward him, and gave him a coin in ex- 
change for which he gave me a news- 
paper and no change. But I didn’t get 
the information I wanted after all, at 
least not from that newspaper. Per- 
haps if I had held on to it I might have. 
Perhaps I might have been able, given 
time and patience, to decipher some of 
the words and so find out what it was 
all about. But when my eyes struck the 
heading, I went amuck. De Vlaamsche 
Leeuw! It was nothing short of an in- 
sult. If this was Brussels, as I was 
reasonably certain it was, then why 
should I be handed a Flemish paper of 
which I couldn’t understand a syllable? 






saw a multitude of 


” 
. 


milk-carts. . 
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I crumpled the offending she: 
ball and threw it away. T! 
thing was ridiculous. Reso! 
turned to another commissiona © a, 
again demanded my luggage. Ger. 
man. 

But another train had just ull; 
into the station, and so all I got 
haughty stare. It was a brie 
too, the sort of look one might 
upon an unpleasant freak tha: y;: 
rather interesting but also rather mo,. 
bid. It made me feel shivery and | 
longed to haul out my mirror and yp. 
assure myself as to my appea 
But that, I sternly told myself, would 
be too ridiculous. 

So I looked, instead, at the hor 
which was projecting itself from th 
newly arrived train to the platform. 
There were masses of gesticulating 
men, of chattering women, of laughing 
and crying children. They all seemed 
to know each other. Kisses. 
were slapped and arms were pinched 
All in good fellowship. Nobody care 
that it was not yet six o’clock? No- 
body cared that my luggage was lost. 
Nobody cared that I had not break- 
fasted. Nobody cared that my train 
for Antwerp was due to leave in twelve 
minutes, and that not only had I no 
idea from where it would leave but | 
was far from sure that I was in th 
station from which it was leaving! 


ince, 


Backs 


These people all about me were filled 
with some great purpose that absorbed 
them to the entire, and obvious, exclu- 
sion of me. I tried a bystander in 
French. He looked at me with bewil- 
derment and wandered away. 
But this time I was not an- 
gry. I wasn’t even surprised. 
It was what I expected. 

However, the hands of the 
clock were creeping around 
—so I tried again. After all 
this was Brussels—at least | 
thought it was. 

“Madame, s'il vous plait, 
ou peut-on trouver les colis?” 

I thought that if I asked 
a woman she might take pity 
on me. I used French be- 
cause, if one can measure 2 
negative quantity, my failure 
in that language seemed less 
entire than it had in Ger- 
man. But Madame actually 
sniffed in my face, and 
turned on a disdainful, and 
very chic heel. She spoke to 
a smal] fat man at her =ide, 
and she pointed at me over 
her shoulder. Four smal! fat 
children belonging to ter 
sniggered. This wasn’t B:us- 
sels. It couldn’t be. 

It was some strange Alice 

(Continued on page 5°) 
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“Sixth Object” (Committees 


tarians know by heart the text 
of Rotary’s Sixth Object—to 
foster and encourage the ad- 
ent of understanding and good 
international peace through a 
fellowship of business and pro- 
al men united in the ideal of serv- 

[s this merely a beautiful dream or 

Rotarians actually doing something 

ter and promote this object? The 

er is that they are doing a great 
They are exchanging cor- 
mdence to develop acquaintance 
understanding and they are en- 
voring in their correspondence to 
inifest to each other a spirit of good 
will. They are gathering together in 
nter-city meetings and at International 
‘onventions for the same _ purpose. 
Results are being accomplished. 

The making of the Sixth Object an 
actuality is almost the daily effort of 
thousands of Rotarians. Even the 
Rotarian who without consciousness of 


p pines the majority of Ro- 


other nations does his part to make 
effective the first five objects of Rotary 
in his own home, in his own town, in 
his own craft, in his own business, in 
his own life, is doing a very important 
part toward the accomplishment of the 
Sixth Object. Rotarians realize that 
the best way to reform the world is to 
reform one’s self. 
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By Chesley R. Perry 


However, there have been many sug- 
gestions that Rotary clubs should mani- 
fest a more definite, noticeable program 
associated with the Sixth Object. The 
Whittier (California) Rotary Club has 
uffere? many good suggestions along 
this line. With its suggestions and 
those of other clubs, and of individual 
Rotarians, the Board of Directors of 
fotary International has formulated 
some Sixth 
Object Committees in local clubs may 
function and Sixth Object programs 


suggestions as to how 


may be conducted. These suggestions 


include: 


Addresses by speakers qualified to speak 
on the internationality of Rotary and the 
promotion of international good will, and 
addresses by speakers resident in countries 
other than the country of the home club, 
whose topic shall be of a nature to better 
promote international understanding. 

Presenting ym «appropriate occasions, 
pageants or plays or “stunts” to stress the 
internalionality of Rotary and to promote 
international good will. 

Correspondence with clubs in other coun- 
tries and between members of such clubs, 
to promote international acquaintanceship. 

Inducing members of the club, con- 
templating t:avel in other countries, to ar- 
range their itineraries so as to visit as many 
clubs as possible and to conduct themselves 
so as to promote the Sixth Object; and 
obtaining from such members written re- 
vorts as to their progress and talks from 
them on their return to their home city. 

Study of cther nations and their peoples 
including an effort to understand their 
peculiar problems. 

Extending hospitality to aliens, and 


9° 

as é 

Taking such steps as may be tactful to 
correct wrong impressions which may be 
given by editorials or news reports in the 


local press in regard to other countries o1 

peoples. 

Spreading international unaerstanding and 
good will in the community. 

(a) Through churches ; 

(b) Through the schools ; 

(c) Through other service clubs; 

(d) Through the press. 

The foregoing suggestions will be 
effectively carried out only when com- 
mon-sense, good judgment, and a spirit 
of the golden rule prevail in the in- 
dividual Rotarian who may be trying to 
do his bit. 
reference to traveling Rotarians who 


This is particularly with 


may have the opportunity to comment 
upon or criticize the programs of the 
Rotary clubs visited by them or the 
habits and customs in countries or 
nations in which they happen to be 
traveling. 
fellow “how we do it” needs always to 


Even trying to tell the other 


be done with thoughtful consideration 
for the other fellow’s point of view. 

thirty-five 
nations are engaged in this great ad- 


However, Rotarians of 
venture of developing fellowship based 
upon understanding and good will, and 
if such a fellowship spreads over the 
world, there will be no longer wars and 
rumors of wars. Instead, there will be 
peace among men of good will. 


This Month’s Frontispiece 


HE photograph of King Albert 

which appears as our frontis- 

piece this month was _ secured 
through the good offices of the Rotary 
Club of Brussels and was autographed 
especially for this number. It is a recent 
picture of His Majesty. 

Albert I, King of the Belgians, was 
born at Brussels in 1875 and succeeded 
to the throne on the death of his uncle, 
Leopold II, in 1909. During the period 
of his education he showed an inclina- 
tion for engineering and mechanics, 
studying both naval and aerial con- 
struction. He visited America in 1898, 
and in 1908 studied naval construction 
in England. The following year he ob- 
served conditions in the Belgian Congo. 

In 1900 he married Princess Eliza- 
beth of Bavaria and has three children. 
He is an all round sportsman, and takes 
special interest in aviation and moun- 


taineering. On his succession to the 
throne he occupied himself with mili- 
tary and social reforms, and, like the 
Queen, evinced keen interest in litera- 
ture and art. 

In 1914 he took personal command of 
the army, and remained with his troops 
throughout the war. The Queen went 
with him, and was active in nursing 
and canteen work. Their elder son, by 
his father’s wish, was a private in the 
12th Regiment. In October 1918 the 
King was placed in command of the 
northern army, a combination of 
French and Belgian troops which cap- 
tured several important posts. Before 
the armistice was signed he was al- 
ready planning a new government; and 
afterwards was active in improving 
conditions in the devastated areas. He 
visited Brazil, Spain, France, the Unit- 


ed States and England to study trade 
conditions. Since the war he and his 
family have enjoyed an increasing pop- 
ularity with all classes of Belgians. 
Immediately after the war King Albert 
was offered an addition to his civil list, 
but declined it. 

Rotary figures among the many asso- 
ciations with which the King is con- 
nected. He is an honorary member of 
the Rotary Clubs of Brussels and of 
San Francisco. His honorary member- 
ship in the latter dates from his visit 
to the United States in 1919, when he 
attended a joint luncheon of the Rotary 
Club and four other business organiza- 
tions. His honorary membership in 
Brussels Rotary dates from 1925 when 
a party of leading Rotarians were re- 
ceived at the palace and Dr. Willems 
presented His Majesty with a special 
badge. 
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The new Flemish 
Theatre, Antwerp. 
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On the quay at Antwerp, where Rotarians will land prior to entraining for Ostend. 
A great deal of the world’s shipping clears from this historic city. 
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The painter, Rubens, is buried in this church of 
Saint-Jacques at Antwerp. 
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This charming street with the fine old build- 
ings and stone bridges is in the city of Ghent 
































Photo: Ewing Galloway, 


The Chateau des Comtes, ancient and picturesque stronghold of Ghent, now 
converted into a museum. 
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The Royal Pal- 


rce at 
home 
Majesty 
Albert 
Roval 


Brussels, 
of His 
King 

and the 

Family. 























Somewhat 
reminis 
cent of the 
Are de Tri 
omphe in 
Paris is this 
De a ut i - 
ful monu 

mental arch 
at Brussels 
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Photo Service, \ 


















































Photo: Burton Holmes, From Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
The Palace of Justice is one of Brussels’ celebrated buildings, noted 
for its architectural beauty and the treasures that adorn its walls and 
its corridors. 
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One of the an- 
cient stone 
bridges at 
Bruges, a 
town also 
famous for its 


bells. 











Photo: Burton Holmes 
From Ewing, Galloway, NY, 












































































Photo: Publishers Photo Service, N.Y. 


The Pyramid on the famous field of Waterioo, where 


decisive battles of history took place. 


in 1815 one of the 





Three torpedo 
boat destroy 

ers photo 

graphed at 
night in the 
basin at 
Ostend 




















O YOU like America? I do. 

Very much. I like the peo- 

ple, the cities, the hotels, the 

wide, smiling countryside. I 

like the “pep” and vim and zest of it 

all. I like the skyscrapers,—with cer- 

tain exceptions. And the coffee—all of 
it. Also the fruit. 

But I don’t like the sticky heat. I’m 
not particularly enamoured with the 
food, speaking in a general way. The 
locomotives are the most incredibly 
ugly and vociferous things man has 
conceived to date, but they buzz along 
all right. I dislike having to go to a 
special room in a train to smoke. One 
likes to sit at peace in one’s seat read- 
ing a book and 
pleasant incidental; a kind of aro- 
matic background to thought, an un- 
conscious aside. But on an American 
train you first decide that you want to 
smoke. Then you have to turn that 
decision into action by leaving your 
seat in the Pullman and going to the 
little smoke room. There you find a 
seat amid a company of men who are 
industriously smoking, — consciously, 
grimly, determinedly smoking. They 
go at it as if it were a job of work. 
They want to finish and get back to 
their seats and books. (How they 
spit! Heavens, how they spit! Con- 
sider the accuracy of it. To hit the 
bull’s-eye of the cuspidor has become 
the fine art of a science.) That’s the 
way not to enjoy your pipe. You get 
bored with it because it is taken out 
of its true environment and for the 
first time you feel that you are its 
servant. You leave the smoker with a 
certain sense of inferiority. I shudder 
to think what the negro porter would 
say and do if you lit up in your Pull- 
man seat. 

When you go along to the dining-car 
another negro puts a menu card be- 
fore you, a booklet of two pages with 
carbon sheet between, a pencil, and a 
glass of ice water. .You attack the ice 
water instanter and with a grateful 
heart. You find that you have got to 
order all the items of your meal at the 
beginning. Carefully and with a cau- 
tious pre-vision you make an estimate 
of your probable appetite and capacity. 
You write it all down and price it from 
the menu card. The negro considers 


the compilation with a serious face, 
checks your prices and infallibly dis- 
covers you have missed the very thing 


make the smoke a 
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Gee! 


By William Moffatt, F. Z. S. 


you want or should obviously want. He 
looks at you with pity and rectifies the 
omission. He leaves the original on 
the table and takes the carbon copy 
to the kitchen from which department 
your dinner begins to arrive by install- 
ments, as it should, and all in the 
proper order. Most of the helpings are 
far bigger than you expected them to 
be and when about half way through 
your little list, which list lies as evi- 
dence before you (and against you) 
you begin to wonder whether the op- 
timism, but recently inspired by hun- 
ger, was altogether justified. Inexor- 
ably the balance of your nomination 
arrives. Repentance comes with more 
self-knowledge. But have you the 
courage to say, “I quit. Gimme a cof- 
fee?” 


‘THEN there’s the hotels. You can’t 

tell Americans anything about hotels. 
You can’t because you don’t know. They 
know. Seriously, I mean that. They 
do. For efficiency, service, and com- 
fort the American hotels have the 
world “skinned at both ends and across 
the middle.” As much money will be 
spent upon decorating the ceiling of a 
bedroom in a London hotel as would 
provide many of the comforts and con- 
veniences of an American hotel bed- 
room. Each room has its own private 





**S. S. Reservations” 


F you want to make reservations 

for a stateroom on one of the 
ships of the Rotary Fleet, write to 
the Transportation Committee, 506 
Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Pa., 
U. S. A. Guy Gundaker is chair- 
man of the Transportation Commit- 
tee. The other members of the 
Committee are Raymond J. Knoep- 
pel, New York City, and R. Jeffrey 
Lydiatt, Chicago. They will attend 
to anything you want to know about 
going from America to Europe or 
returning from Europe to America, 
in connection with the Rotary Con- 
vention. 

They will also furnish you with a 
very interesting book of informa- 
tion regarding post-Convention tours 
on the continent of Europe, arranged 
so that at least once each week a 
visit is made to a Rotary club at its 
regular meeting. 

Reservations for over two thou- 
sand people have already been made 
on the Rotary Fleet and applications 
for reservations are coming by every 
mail. 
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bathroom with bath and showe) has 
also a wash basin with hot an! eo); 
water and ice-water on tap; tele. 
phone; a desk with all writing mate. 
rials; sofa, etc. A sweet voi 
you on the telephone at 7 a.m. (if tha: 
was the time arranged) and sa) 
“Good morning, sir; hope you haye 
had a good night.” A morning news. 
paper is pushed under the door, and 
on a printed slip attached to it are ¢ 


words: “Good morning, sir; this js 
your paper.” One feels ones-self in 4 
friendly world; a world of people who 
really care for one’s welfare,—even jf 


one perches on the fortieth floor and 
the street looks a mile down. 


Apropos, there are no “lifts” 
America, only “elevators.” It amounts 
to the same thing for the verb ‘ 
lift” can be alternatively expressed as 
“to elevate.” Lifts, however, are slow. 
Elevators verily elevate or abase sans 
argument. An American told me hi 
had seen some trees in America grow 
as fast as our lifts elevated! You have 
local (or slow) and express elevators 
in all high buildings. 

And these same high buildings or 
skyscrapers, especially in New York, 
are amazing human productions. One 
may criticize them or object to them, 
but one cannot smile at them or be un- 
impressed by them. They overwhelm. 
You feel stunned and, perhaps, op- 
pressed by them. But you cannot ig- 
nore them. They challenge you. They 
flaunt themselves. They seem somehow 
to be conscious of their tallness and 
aware of the competition among them- 
selves in overtopping each other. Like 
trees of the forest they seek the upper 
air and constantly best each other in 
the race for the stellar spaces. 


What sort of a people could conceive 
these things? Surely a people accus- 
tomed to big thoughts, a people not 
timid or afraid or doubtful of the ‘u- 
ture. You have to think big to con- 
ceive one, and think truly to build it. 
You are not doubtful about its stand 
ing when built or of letting its legio: 
of offices. These buildings, taken 'n 
the lump, are the eighth wonder of the 
world, and I’m not so sure they aren't 
the first. Some of them are beauti‘u! 
in the austere way in which a movn- 
tain is beautiful. Standing on the tp 
of one you have an impression of a\\¢ 
and fearsomeness as you gaze upn 


S 
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hese cliff-like, aloof giants, 
se feet surges a tide of those 
juman insects that built it. 
own upon these absurd crea- 
looking like ants, you reflect 
thought of this great edifice 
1 the tiny head of one of these 
before the first stone was 
t only is man fearfully and 
ully made—he is fearful and 
ul. 

York boasts wide streets but, 
he height of the buildings, they 
alleys. Looking down Broad- 
u see it in the distance as a 
rack between horrific, beetling 
es. At night it is a lamp-lit 
vith traffic rent. So also is 
Avenue and a hundred other 
I could love New York and 
at precisely the same moment, 
draws by wonder and repels by 
eirdness. Even Niagara does not 
ish as much as New York for 
Niagara is the work of God and one is 
tonished at God. It’s derogatory. 
But about New York it 
permissible to be 

tonished. 
One gets away from 
New York on a train, 
ying a ticket like a 
roll of wall paper and 
on this same ticket is 
everything except the 
istory of the nation 
nd the theory of rel- 
ativity. The train has 
name, such as “The 
Black Diamond” or 
“The Big Four” or 
“The Twentieth Cen- 
“Broadway 
more- 


tury” or 
Limited” and, 
over, each carriage has 
a name. Excellent idea. 
The train itself is not 
less excellent, with its 
parlor and observation 
cars, its fine sleeping 
.ccommodation, dining- 
salons, ete. Ice water 
is on tap free (no 
charge for paper cups 
nthe Pullman, one cent 
or a cup elsewhere). 
It carries a male 
stenographer and when 
stops at a station it 
instantly connected 
by telephone to the 
hole trunk system. 
On the top of each lo- 
motive is a bell and 
iese bells are the most 
verworked things in 
\merica. At first they 
ive me a Sundayish 
eeling for they sound 
ce the bell of some 
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An international group of Rotary officials 
Leeds, England, author of the article which begins on the preceding page; 
I. B. Sutton, Tampico, Mexico; Canon William Thompson Elliott, Leeds, 
England, and H. P. Coates, Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Rotary conventions will readily recognize three of these men as convention 
speakers; the other, William Moffatt, has contributed 
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little country church. Later on I felt 
convinced that all these bells were new 
and that the drivers were just amusing 
themselves by ringing them. But they 
kept on ringing almost without a stop 
and long before I got to Chicago I 
could have wrung the neck of every 
one of them (the bells) supposing they 
had necks, and prayed that it could be 
all one neck. Level crossings appear 
to be the cause of all this doubtful 
music. Still, the bell would not be so 
bad by itself, if the whistle did not add 
its voice to it. There is a certain same- 
ness about a whistle and one can soon 
exhaust its interest. After that one 
likes to think about other things and 
count fifty. 

A DAY at Niagara is a day wonder- 
- fully spent. Here Nature shows 
off. How little and puny and tawdry 
the great power station on the Ameri- 
can side beside the Falls. 
How generous these Falls are, how 
spend-thrift. What is electric power to 


appears 
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them? Nothing. They have been 
thundering for 60,000,000 years and 
have flung away more power than man 
will ever make. How they hurry. Wit 

what abandon the tide leaps over into 
the abyss. Niagara is a pure and true 
and honest thing that sobers and stills. 
In its time of greatest test it shov 

itself to be white. 

It is not my intention to say any- 
thing about Rotary in this impression 
but I must say a few breathless words 
about its surprising birthplace, to-wit, 
Chicago. Sundry and divers people 
have tried to describe Chicago and they 
have all ended by demonstrating that 
their stock of adjectives would not run 
to it. 
vels, a couple of bronze lions which are 


It possesses, amongst other mar- 


alleged by Rufus Chapin to have “the 
longest unsupported tails in the 
world”! No doubt the lions themselves 
have come to that conclusion long ago 
and feel that their chief lack is a sup 
port. 
There is something insolent and dire 
about Chicago. You feel 
that if it set itself to do 
anything it would just 
naturally do it. If it 
tried to beat any other 
city at any given thing 
it would just beat it 
with an ease that would 
make the beating a 
pure insult. Does it 
want to make a river 
flow out of the lake in- 
stead of into it? Well, 
it’s as good as done and 
the river has no say in 
tne matter. Does 
want to turn its twenty 
or thirty miles of wate 
front into a chain of 


} 


gardens backed and 
flanked by 
worthy of Athens or 
Well, it just 


does it. Money! Faugh, 


buildings 
Rome? 


what’s money, and who 
Do you want a 


Very well, 


cares? 
big hotel? 
Chicago will build you 
the Stevens with 3,000 
bedrooms with 3,000 
bathrooms. Do you 
yearn to see a really 
beautiful skyscraper? 
Chicago just casually 
points to the Tribune 
Tower and seems to 


say, “I wasn’t really 


trying when I built 


poem in stone.” 
Who said beaches and 
bathing? Chicago ha 
twenty-one of the for- 
mer and quite often a 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Meet Suzanne! 


World Famous Tennis Star 


CROWD of people shoving and 
pushing around a tired, ex- 
hausted woman in salmon- 
colored pink, baskets of 

flowers, mountains of flowers, green- 
houses of flowers appearing by magic 
from nowhere; and over all the tense 
hot noonday sun of the French Riviera! 


I am going to try and tell you some 
thing about Suzanne 
woman in the salmon-colored pink dress 
—famous world tennis star—and so 
totally dissimilar from her famous 
American: adversary, Helen Wills. Su- 
zanne is French to the tips of her fin- 
gers, French in her tastes, French in 
her thoughts, French even in her atti- 
tude, her movements, and her action 
upon the tennis court. She is French; 
very French in her physique. While most 
of the great women athletic stars of 
today are stocky, sturdy young Ama- 
zons, Suzanne is slender, supple, sinu- 


Lenglen—the 


ous. In appearance anything but the 
typical athlete. And all this is accen- 
tuated upon the court by her queer 
twists and jumps and springs and con- 
tortions as she leaps in mid-air or dives 
across the court for the ball in a close 
rally. All necessary, you ask? Not at 
all! Not in the least! To be noticed 
merely, because these traits bring into 
relief one salient characteristic of the 
lady. Like all her race and sex, she 
is first and foremost, on the court and 
off, an actress. 

For Suzanne, please remember, is of 
the «same blood as Bernhardt, Rejane, 
and Cecile Sorel. She can as easily 
refrain from acting a part as you can 
refrain from breathing. I see her now, 
coming out before those gaping thous- 
ands, pirouetting and posing before the 
camera men, stepping upon the court 
with a smile and an eager look that 
bespeaks only too well her love of 
crowds and attention. I can see that 
sudden game, the change in the gallery 
about the sunswept court as she begins 
to lose, see the newspaper men from 
all over the world sitting up there like 
hawks to be present at the first defeat 
of Suzanne Lenglen, hear the sensation 
back in the clubhouse as the news 
spreads about that Suzanne is losing. 


And then, all at once, from nowhere— 
she rises, superb and imperial to 
take command of ghe situation. She 
thrusts her partner to one side, she 
dashes to the net, she scoops the ball 
out of the ground, she smashes and 
kiils and volleys until once again the 
score is evened, the enemy is behind, 


By John R. Tunis 


until once again she wins the game, the 
set, the match, while the newspaper 
men curse, light cigarettes, and move 
away to file their copy. Suzanne on the 
losing side is news. Distinctly so. Let 
her be beaten but once and the story 
of it will flash to the uttermost parts 





Photo: Underwood & Underwood. 


Suzanne Lenglen, whose sensational tennis 
is at once the envy and despair of her 
rivals, will soon appear in a series of 
matches to be played in the United States. 


of the globe. But Suzanne 
Oh, that is something else agai: 
And yet, you see how ail ¢] 
part of her nature; that d 
stand, that sudden, tense, hus! n 
ment, that possibility of defeat 
to her. You see how she loves it 
in it, adores it all. It is her, it Sy 
zanne. But I must stop myse!l 
That, it is true, is one part of Si 
Suzanne upon the court. I am 
you an intimate picture of Suzany 
away from the crowds, from the sy,- 
face part of her life. For I ca: 
truly and earnestly say to y 
they little know of Suzanne who only 
know her as a tennis player. Indeed 
it is apart, away from the roar and 
the applause of the mob that you se 
the real Suzanne Lengien. There in th, 
exquisite intimacy of her villa upon th 
Rue de Russie in Nice, there in the 
circle of her own friends, with this one 
who is the world-famous write) 
that one who is equally well know 
as a musician, there you begin to knov 
and appreciate the girl that Suzann 
Lenglen really is. 


; VEN as ¢o face. For upon the court 
with a colored band swathed acros 

her forehead, she is homely. But put her 
in a smart Patou dress with a smart 
Patou hat pulled down over onc ey 
and I say unto you that she will walk 
into a salon filled with the best dressed 
women in all Europe, and in five se 
onds each one will be looking nervously 
at herself in the nearest mirror. Su 
zanne homely? Most assuredly, 
times. But see her in her street clothes 
catch her off the courts, in the Ambas- 
sadeurs at Cannes of an afternoon for 
dancing, and you will be astonishe 
You will be amazed, if you ‘have only 
seen her upon a tennis court. W hat, 
that Suzanne Lenglen? H’mn, pretty 
good looking, isn’t she? That is what 
you will say to yourself. 

Now just as Helen Wills cares |itte 
for men, to Suzanne they mean a 2" 
deal. I was dining once in the hom: 

a mutual friend, George P. Butler, th 
American sportsman who has don 
much for tennis at Monte Carlo w)er 
he lives in winter. 

“I am going to give a cup to be « 
peted for out here on the Riviera ¢:! 
year, Suzanne,” he said. “And I’m <0 
ing to call it the Lenglen Cup in hovor 
of you—” 

The large table was stilled. Ve 
waited, all of us for her answer. | heé 
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emark, the usual stereotyped 
the conventional expression of 
Not at ail! That is not Su- 
way. She says just what is in 

nd. In her formal and precise 
she replied: 

ight, Mr. Butler, but don’t give 
‘omen. I don’t like them—give 


” 


nen. 


C 


there you are! No pose, no hy- 
_ nothing but a simple statement 

She prefers men to women and 
see any reason why she shouldn’t 


she is delightfully simple, like 

yple in this world who have gone 

When you meet her she says, 

do you do,” and in a minute or 

ou forget completely that you are 

12 to a celebrity, to a tennis cham- 

to anyone but a most attractive 

in who is also a most amusing and 

taining woman. Who invariably 

by nature does the right thing. I 

mber once several years ago at a 

y large and formal dinner following 

tennis tournament upon the Ri- 

Suzanne as the guest of honor 

tting on the right of the host. 

iccountably some large and delicious 

were passed around without a 

‘+k or a spoon to serve them. And 

izanne was the first one served. Look- 

g at the plate she noticed there was 

silver to serve the cakes with, and 

ile everyone waited to see what she 

vould do, she quietly took a cake in her 

and and put it on her plate. And 

eryone at the table did exactly the 

ime thing. She omitted, you will ob- 

rve, the usual conventional remark 

ibout using her fingers. She did the 

mple, natural thing. That as I say, 
Suzanne Lenglen. 


= now I mentioned her charm. 
This is not to say that she is brain- 
ess, or dull, indeed she has a wit that 

acks like a whip. But more than any 
woman I have ever met, she has charm, 
ilthough exactly how to define that 
word is difficult. What is charm: a 
quiet radiance which some women have 
and others have not; an ability to make 
the stranger unconscious in her pres- 
ence; an air of confidence in herself 
that is attractive and not repelling. 
That in a few words is what you feel 
n meeting Suzanne for the first time. 
The French would call her, “gracieuse.” 
That is a nice word, “gracieuse,” a very 
nice word, but I prefer charm. Yes, 
Suzanne has charm, oceans of charm. 

The only word of criticism I have 
ever heard about her has been regard- 
ng her sportsmanship. To those of us 
who know her, have watched her play 
year by year, season by season since 
the war, such a thing was never at 
ssue. But to the world at large this 
question was, it seems to me, definitely 
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The same Su- 
zanne but 
with a differ- 
ence. This is 
the Suzanne 
of the tea 
tables, urbane. 
ves, but still 
exercising an 
athletic wit. 
The photo- 
graph was 
taken in the 
summer gar- 
den of her 
home in Paris. 
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settled by that dramatic match at 
Cannes last winter. 
able, the scene. Here was the champior 
of champions meeting the first real test 
of her long and luminous career. On 


e 


Imagine if you are 


paper her adversary was a young un- 


schooled player who everyone imagined 
would be just another victim to her 
superior skill— indeed the betting 


around the Casino at Cannes the night 
before the match rose as high as seven 
or eight to one against the American 
girl. And then upon the court this 
quiet product of the Californian schools 
suddenly turned into an attacking aval- 
anche, crashing those terrific forehand 
drives with Johnstonian fury, first into 
one corner and then into the other in 
a manner that Suzanne with all her 
years of experience had never felt. 
Quickly the American ran into a lead. 
Did Suzanne crack? Did Suzanne quit? 
She did not. She stuck to her game. 
And those who before the match had 
been predicting that if, “Helen ever 
gets a lead it’ll be all over—” Where 
were they? Well, they were up in the 
stands, watching with fascinated, in- 
credulous eyes Suzanne met 
thrust with counter, parried and warded 
and drove off that remorseless attack, 
evened the score, went ahead, and 
finally took the first set with a series 
of masterful shots that had no answer. 
Defending her colors with the bravery 
of the very brave, she met the rush of 


while 


the little American in the second set, 
overhauled her once more, and finally 
after a long rally won the set, and with 
it the match. The trial was over, thi 
ship had won into port. But no—that 
friend, that figure sitting just below 
the umpire’s chair, he was coming 
toward her amid all that noise and cor 
fusion. The ball she thought was out, 
was actually in. She had not won afte 
all. 

She looked weakly, dismayingly at 
him for a second or two. The ball wa 
good! 

“Then we must go on,” she said. And 
without another word she retraced her 
steps to the baseline and took up he 
position once again on the court. 

It was her friend who told me th 
afterwards, he who alone of all thos 
watching thousands heard her speak. 
Physically exhausted, weak from th« 
struggle, weak in mind and body, she 
steeled herself to go back and liy 
through that ordeal all over again. How 
she actually went back, pulled herself 
through once more, all that is now an 
old, old, story. But those words which 
the world at large knows nothing about. 

Well, I submit those words at that 
moment before those wildly excited 
thousands were not the words of a 
quitter. They were the words of a 
person hardy in mind and spirit. In- 
deed, that is the sort of person she is, 
Suzanne Lenglen. 
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E. E. B AKER, Kewanee, Il. 


Florestan Aguilar, dea: 
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B S. degree from 
Technology, is a 
C.) 


voice 


Massachusetts Institute of 
member of Washington (D. 
Rotary, has sought to give the district a 
in national affairs—besides the privilege 
of paying taxes. 

Fifty years ago E. E. Baker swept out his 
own office in Kewanee, Ill. Recently friends 
from many quarters celebrated the anniversary 


of his coming there. In five decades he has 
become president of a great boiler factory; 
1as donated half a million dollars to Kewa- 
nee’s parks and its crippled children. He 


Octobe; 





PROCTOR L. DOUGHERTY, Washington, D. C. 





N. GANGULEE., Calcutta, India. 


ROTARIANS IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


helped bring Rotary to his town and 
vears later was Rotary governor of the | 
district. 

When a Royal Commission was appoin 
investigate Indian rural life N. Gangulee 
made one of the cOémmissioners. He was 
uated from the College of Agriculture 
University of Illinois in 1910; receive: 
doctorate from the University of Lon 
holds a chair for Agriculture in Calcutta 
versity; is 36 years of age; is a memb¢ 
Calcutta Rotary. 
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Jome Books Worth Reading 


Travel — Fiction — History — Business 


~ OTARIANS, when they meet 
at Ostend for their next in- 
ternational convention, will 

find themselves at the gate 
region rich in history and legend. 
id may be called the Atlantic City 
jurope, a little smaller than the 
us American resort, but quite as 
ilar for its famous sea beach, its 
ls, and summer tourists. Ostend is 
e door to Flanders, with its historic 
ties of Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, and 
Brussels Longfellow celebrated the 
“Belfry of Bruges.” Eight miles away 

Zeebrugge, which we all remember 

: a base of German submarine war- 
fare. Ghent is where the treaty clos- 
ing the United States’ second war with 
Great Britain was signed, 1814. Ant- 
werp, on the eastern edge of Flanders, 
was the city Napoleon was ambitious 
to make the trade rival of London. 
Brussels, the fine capital city of the 
little kingdom, is not far from the field 
of Waterloo and its sunken road where 
Napoleon met his final overthrow. 

Belgium is the most thickly popu- 
lated country in the world with about 
636 people to the square mile, nearly 
twice as,many per area as in Germany 
and nearly a third more than in Eng- 
land. King Albert’s country has been 
war-hammered through so many cen- 
turies that it has been a pawn of Eu- 
rope; it has belonged to France, to 
Spain, to Austria, and was united to 
Holland after the Napoleonic defeat. 
Only since 1830 has it had its present 
independence. King Leopold II, uncle 
of King Albert, built his summer resi- 
dence at Ostend, and immediately the 
city sprang into prominence as a re- 
sort for Western Europeans. 

It will take but little travel by motor 
to see Bruges and Ghent, the home of 
the celebrated brothers, Hubert and 
Jean Van Eyck, founders of the famous 
Mlemish school of painters, whom tra- 
dition credits with the discovery of 
modern painting with oil, and whose 
paintings of that early renaissance time 
are scattered over Europe in art gal- 
leries. Rubens, most famous of the 
Flemish painters, lived and died in 
Antwerp, where his masterpieces are 
to be seen as well as those of his cele- 
brated pupil, Van Dyck. 

Brussels, “the Paris of Belgium,” is 
not far south of Antwerp. I was there 
a few years before the World War, 
with my family, when Europe was at 


By L. Kk. Robinson 


the height of prosperity and enterprise. 
I shall not forget its buildings—the 
Hotel de Ville, the Royal library, the 
Church of Sainte Gudele, with its ex- 
quisite stained-glass windows, its mu- 
seums, and its university. You meet 
people from everywhere in Brussels in 
summer. A bit east of Brussels is 
Louvain, whose famous library was de- 
stroyed during the World War and was 
restored about four years ago, largely 
through the benefactions of people in 
the United States. Very near the Ger- 
man frontier is Liege, the leading man- 
ufacturing city of the kingdom where 
was fought the first battle of the war. 

Rotarians will find Belgium a verit- 
able museum of European history and 
culture, with cathedrals of beauty and 
age, great pictures, thrifty people thick 
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Month 
THE SPELL OF FLANDERS 
By Edward Neville Vose. 
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THE SPELL OF BELGIUM 
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as bees in a hive, 
intensively, 
chinery with their own coal and iron, 
and designing the most wonderful pat 
terns of found 
Hereditariiy, Belgian women 
makers; the daughters inherit the art 
from their mothers 
generation. 


farming the flat land 
making all sorts of ma 


lace to be anywhere 


are lace 
each succeeding 


I know of no better introduction Ro 
tarians may find to Belgium before the 
Ostend Convention than two beautiful 
books, “The Spell of Flanders,” by Ed 
ward Neville Vose, and “The Spell 
Belgium,” by Isabel Patterson, 
published by the L. C. 
Boston. These books 
fully written, so artistically illustrated, 
and so tastefully bound that they mak 
a good gift to one’s self whether one 
attends the convention or not. 


both 
Page Company, 


are so delight 


oo ¢ 

NOVELIST may sometimes so mas 

“™ ter the social conditions he picture 
as to make his book of fiction mor 
truthful than the usual historical a 
count. I delight in a rare story of thi 
sort. I find one in Galsworthy’s “T! 
Silver Spoon” (Scribner’s). The story 
pivots upon the social rivalry between 
Flear, the beautiful wife of Michael 


Mont, a young member of Parliament, 
with a growing interest in the million 
Marjorie 
Ferrar, a leader in London soci ty of th 
“advanced” type. Their rivalry leads 
to the passing of highly uncomplimen 
tary Their 
climaxes in a suit which Marjorie, who 


of England’s unemployed, and 


personalities. alienation 
is really an adventuress, brings 
Fleur for and an 

Pending careful preparations for thi 

suit, the estrangement complicated 
by Marjorie’s engagement to a bellicose 
member of the Commons from Scotland 
able to finance the litigation for his 
fiancée. The trial scene is an exceed 
ingly skillful piece of Socratic inven- 
tion which will delight any lawyer’ 
heart. Michael, Fleur’s Parliamentary 
husband, furnishes the serious interest 
of the story by his espousal of Fog- 
gartism, suggesting emigration of Eng 
land’s excess population, of the younger 


against 


damages apology 


class, to the Dominions, to reduce the 
blight of unemployment. This feature 
of the book makes a useful 
social 


study of 
history in Eng- 
found in 


contemporary 
land, more poignant than is 
(Continued on 


page 61) 
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“Superstitious _ belief 
. inherited from 
the forecastle of the 
sailing ship of olden 
times.” 


Phantoms of the Sea 


HO says Rotarians are su- 


perstitious? Nobody, so far 


as I know. But since the 


announcement was made 


that the next international convention 
of Rotary is to be held in Ostend, Bel- 
gium, quite a number of Rotarians of 
my acquaintance have expressed a de- 
sire to know something about the “per- 
ils of the sea” in connection with 
crossing the Atlantic—to go forth and 
return safely from the convention. Two 
or three men have asked me, quite seri- 
ously, if it is safe to start a journey 
of this kind on a Friday. This leads 
me to believe that there still exists 
among us a taint of old-time supersti- 
tious belief relating to the sea, which 
has been inherited or handed down from 
generations gone by. What these su- 
perstitions were I am going to briefly 
outline, believing it will prove interest- 
ing reading to most readers of this 
magazine, and especially to those Ro- 
tarians who contemplate crossing the 


By Captain E. K. Roden 


Atlantic next year to attend the con- 
vention at Ostend. 

In common with the great majority 
of mankind, most seafaring people have 
a hobby and nearly all of them have a 
streak of what may be called super- 
stitious belief. While this weakness, 
inherited from the forecastle of the 
once predominant sailing-ship of old, is 
gradually becoming less pronounced, it 
still exists in a more or less noticeable 
degree. From the admiral down to the 
deckhand on a river steamer, there is 
searcely a man without the vein of 
superstition, and any old tar that one 
might happen to meet by chance can 
tell scores of stories from his own ex- 
perience that will convince the skeptical 
of the intervention of supernatural 
forces, of phantom ships that presage 
disaster, of lights that suddenly glow 
on mastheads and yard-arms, of mer- 
maids, of sea serpents, and of dreams 
that have been fulfilled to the minutest 
details. 


Perhaps the most famous of Jack tar 
superstitions is the Flying Dutchman, 
which still affords the poetically 
clined a theme for verse, the author f 
romance, and the reading of which has 
been the cause of many a school boy 
staying home instead of indulging in 
his usual after-dark skylarking. T! 
phantom ship is said to be a double 
decker and is always seen in foul 
weather to the windward with every 
bit of canvas set, steering toward th: 
beholder, apparently intending to c 
his bow. The sight of this storm-tossed 
ship is an omen of ill-fortune to 1): 
luckless beholders. When a few ca! 
lengths away, the main-yards are sw! 
around and the phantom ship is h« 
to; the crew are seen running ab 
the deck, manning a boat which is lo 
ered over the side and headed towa 
your direction, evidently bringing son 
message from the doomed ship. If t 
crew of the boat succeed in boardir 

(Continued on page 59) 























er, 1926 


is photograph was 
ken at Racine, Wis- 
nsin, where in 1924 
bronze tablet was 
aced to commemor- 
te the fact that the 
under of Rotary is 
native of the city. 
\mong the speakers 
n this occasion were 
he four men shown 
n the photograph. 
They are (left to 
right): Frank H. Mil- 
er, then president of 
he Rotary Club of 
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Racine; Charles New- 
ton, then president of 
the Rotary Club of 
Chicago and one of 
the original group of 
Rotarians; Guy Gun- 
daker, then Interna- 
tional President, au 
thor of “A Talking 
Knowledge of  Ro- 
tary”; and Chesley R 
Perry, who was the 
first secretary of Ro- 
tary International and 
who has served 
tinuously in that ca 

pacity since 1910 


Rotary and Its Founder 


The Story of a Man and a Movement 


By Paul P. Harris, LL.B., Ph.B. 


Founder of the First Rotary Club and President Emeritus 


AUL did as much organization 

work as he could by personal 

visits to the cities of prospec- 

tive clubs, wrote articles for 

THE ROTARIAN under the caption “The 

President’s Corner,” but to him éhe 

most imperative necessity was ex- 

tension abroad. It was apparent that 

future administrations would solidify 

the work in the United States, but 

vision of a world-wide Rotary 

had awakened so dittle interest that it 

seemed to him probable that work 

would be permitted to lanquish if not 
immediately put on a firm basis. 

With the thought therefore of rush- 


his 


Copyright, 1926, by Rotary International. 


of Rotary International 


ing ahead as fast and as far as pos- 
sible before the close of his year, he 
sent letters to foreign lawyers and for 
eign representatives of American busi- 
ness houses in cities in Great Britain 
and Australia, and to Paris, Berlin, 
and other continental cities. Would 
there be another case like that of San 


Francisco? Would the fire catch in 
some foreign city and then extend 
throughout the land? They were 


anxious days. Frequently his letters 
were unanswered; some answers were 
discouraging; some gave hope. 

A noted American whose judgment 
Paul valued highly ventured the opin- 


ion that Rotary could not gain a foot 
hold in other countries; that it wa 
characteristically an American institu 
tion; that other countries were far too 
conservative to be interested in Rotary. 
This assumed formidable 
proportions when Paul received a re 
ply to a letter written by an Australian 
barrister, in the latter 
that in his estimation, Rotary would 
not thrive in his country. Paul ha 
often wondered what he could have 
written the Antipodean barrister to 
have elicited so unfavorable a response. 

During the course of his search for 
an opportunity to plant Rotary in the 


forecast 


te« ct 
stater 


which 
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The six Rotarians who drafted the Rotary Code of Ethics. Left to right they are: (Standing) Dr. Frank Murphy, 


John Knutson, Tom Hutton; (Seated) August Williges, J. R. Perkins, Jim Whittimore. 


Brit Isles, Paul learned that Arthu 
\ ele Rota in of Bo ton, vno 
engaged in the business of supply 
ng’ offices with towels and soap service, 
d office n London and Mancheste 
Paul got in touch with Arthur with the 
result that the latter wrote his man 


ager in London, and interested him in 
the organization of a club there. 

Paul also wrote Arthur Frederick 
Sheldon, who making an extended 


he interests of | 


ne 


inducing him to co-ope? 


’ : 


ate with Arthur Wheeler and E. Saye 


Smith, hi London manager, in the 
organization of clubs in London and 
Manchester. Plans were carefully la 


and, in due course, the two clubs were 


organized. This was a very heartening 

victory and the ultimate conquest 

the entire civilized world seemed an 
sured thing. 

Paul congratulated himself on hav 
ing brought about the establishment of 
the two first trans-Atlantic clubs. One 
morning, Chesley Perry called him up by 
phone and made the somewhat startling 
announcement that he had just received 
from a Denver Rotarian a meeting no 
tice of the Rotary Club of Dublin, Ire 
land, sent to the Denver Rotarian by 
a friend in the Denver club. 


at Sioux City in March, 1925 


This news resulted in an investiga- 
tion which disclosed the fact that 
Stuarte Morrow, a native of Dublin, 
who had for a brief period held mem- 
bership in the San Francisco club, had 
returned to Ireland and _ established 
clubs in Dublin and in Belfast. 

Chesley and Paul lost no time in lo- 
cating Morrow and having done so, 
Paul encouraged him to undertake the 
organization of clubs in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, and later, in Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and Sheffield. 

These clubs were not organized with 
theecare that would be exercised today, 
but, when one stops to consider the 
difficulties of those days, the achieve- 
ment will not be considered unworthy. 


NE day, Chesley notified Paul that 

Elmer Murphy, a member of the 
Chicago club, was going to Florida and 
to Cuba and would like them to lunch 
with him and talk over the question 
of forming clubs in Jacksonville and 
Havana. The invitation was gratefully 
accepted, the meeting attended and the 
matter thoroughly discussed. Elmer 
was given the names of George Clark 
and others in Jacksonville, and the 
campaign began. Elmer was at that 


The picture was taken 


time president of the Rhodes Ho 
importers of chemicals. He had s 
eral business acquaintances in Ha\ 
and seemed to be just the man fo1 
undertaking. He was entirely succ 
fu! in Jacksonville, but his effort 
Havana were doomed to failure. ‘| 
his return to Chicago, he stated 
his experiences in endeavoring to int 
est Cubans in Rotary were ent 
without promise. He went so fa 
to state that, in his opinion, the bu 
ness ideals of the Latin-Ame1 
were so different from those of 
Anglo Saxons that it would be a wa 
of time to pursue the matter furt 

Those who since have-been privleg 
to meet and to become acquainted 
the splendid Rotarians of Cuba k 
how mistaken Elmer was in his 0 
ion of the prospects for a Rotary ‘ 
in Havana. 

The honor of enrolling Cuba am 
the countries of Rotary fell to J: 
Turner, Angel Cuesta and Er 
Berger of Tampa, Fla., during the y 
of 1916. They also rendered sig 
service in organizing clubs in Cuest 
native country, Spain. Another wh: 
unremitting zeal through many ye 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Jenjamin B. Ostlind—He 
‘ounded a Tall Men’s Club 


By Fred Van Amburgh 


Editor of “The Silent Partner” 


you belong to the towering, com- 

| nding class, read what is being 

for the May-pole men—the 
n-reaching men of the world. 

you have that alpine build and rise 

and shoulders above the normal 

in stature—if you overtop your 

w-friends and often feel like a lone 

sk, here is the story of a man and 

dea that will prove of intense 

erest. 

While attending the Rotary Inter- 

tional Convention at Denver, Colo- 

ido, I met Benjamin B. Ostlind who 

six-feet-four—a Rotarian devoting 

ich of his time and considerable of 

money to what he calls a service: 

“To make life more comfortable for tall 





” 
men. 


Before explaining how he goes at 
that mission, let me add a word or two 
about Ben’s career. He was born in 
Karlstad, Sweden, on July 4th, 1885. 
The date may have had some influence 
-anyhow after his education at the 
Royal Technical Academy of Stock- 
holm, he came to America in 1906 and 
was naturalized in 1912. He had 
studied mechanical and structural engi- 
neering and was a construction engi- 
neer in Marshfield, Oregon, till 1913. 
Later he opened an office as consulting 
engineer and in 1916 went into an engi- 
neering and contracting partnership. 

During the first part of the war he 
was occupied with the building of two 
ship-yards. In 1918 he sold out his 
interest and volunteered for army serv- 
ice. Until 1919 he was a first lieutenant 
of Engineers at Camp Humphreys, 
Va. Then he re-entered the contract- 
ing field and specialized in industrial 
work. 

Early in 1920 he organized a com- 
pany which manufactures veneer and 
torage-battery separators. He is now 
president and general manager of this 
mcern which employs about 350 men 
ind women. 

He was married in 1909 and has two 
hildren. During his three years of 
Rotary membership he has been a con- 
istent 100 per cent attender and has 
been at three International conventions 
nd three district conferences. Many 
miscellaneous community activities get 

share of his attention, but he enjoys 
is golf though he has to get clubs 


made to order because 
he stands six feet four 
in his socks. 

“Ben” is the founder 
of the Tall Men’s Asso- 
ciation with a mighty 
interesting mem ber - 
ship. 

And now nearly 
three weeks after I 
first saw Ben out in 
Denver, I find myself 
breakfasting with him 
at the Hotel McAlpin 
and this tall man from 
Oregon tells me that he 
slept well last night 
for he had a specially 
long bed in his room. 

Arthur L. Lee, man- 
aging director of the 
Hotel McAlpin, seldom | 
misses a bet. Mr. Lee photo 
has fitted up an entire 
floor with long beds for 
tall men. 

Ben Ostlind gave me 
a little folder that ex- 
plains about the Longfellow Club of 
Marshfield, Oregon, and here are some 
of the significant sections in their ob- 
ligation: 
eo without coercion or camouflage, 

enter this Association of men who 
like myself extend into an atmosphere 
far rarer than the common herd... I 
am a gentleman by birth, adoption and 
preference, and 72 more in 
height in my own right and title. For 
the remainder of my life I shall strive 
never to shrink below these standards. 
I believe in men. I am grateful for 
the honor and distinction of my lofty 
stature that makes me eligible to this 
HIGH fellowship. 

I believe that Christopher Columbus, 
the discoverer of this country, was 74 
inches tall; that George Washington, 
the father of this country, was 177 
inches tall; that Abraham Lincoln, the 
savior of this country, was 76 inches 
tall. I, too, am modeled lengthwise and 
in their physical image, and hope ever 
to attain to their LOFTY purposes. 

“Therefore, I resolve with all other 
Longfellows. that, by the blending of 


inches or 





Harris & Ewing 


Some scientist declares that the average citizen of today is 

taller than was the average prehistoric man. 

generations may bless Benjamin B. Ostlind (above) who 

founded the Tall Men’s Club, and demanded consideration 
for the giants of these days. 


Hence future 


these conditions, this country belongs 
to us by right of discovery, fatherhood 
and salvation, accordingly. I pledge 
my loftiness to assist in building up 
and maintaining for us the rights and 
comforts inherent upon us as tall men. 
Our sign of greeting as also our sign 
of parting, is and shall be, ‘So Long.’ 
In this same little folder I also find 
a very interesting “Foreword,” which 
reads in part: 
started with the 
little here below, 


“The whole trouble may have 
poet who said ‘Man wants but 
nor wants that little long.’ 

“The author of that Liliputian. 
He never lay coiled in circuitous discomfort in an 
abbreviated Pullman berth! He never dislocated 
his cerebellum by contact with the low 
awnings of low-browed mechants! He never 
stood, an awkward boy of eighteen, towering in 
gawky embarrassment in the presence of piquant 
youth and femininity! He never strove with re- 
ceding cuffs, emerging shirt tails, impending 
chandeliers or any of the multiform afflictions of 
tall men! 

“We, the Longfellows of the world, 
that we want but little here below, but we do 
want that little LONG. Tall men have slept in 
short beds, combed their lofty thatch before low 
mirrors and gone through the 
life from a two-foot to a six-foot 
doubled up as it were by 
world cut to order for the little fellow. 


fiction was a 


rude 


admit 


seven stages of 


cradle grave 


a chronic colic in a 


“But at last an elongated Moses has emerged 
from the tall timbers of Oregon in the form of 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Across the Gang-Plank 


‘THERE was a magic carpet in old Bagdad, and a 

wooden horse in Troy, but what bit of modern 
material holds so much of magic as a gang-plank? For 
surely as the landsman crosses that narrow passage 
he passes the invisible frontiers of a looking-glass 
world. When the cables are flung off and the fussy 
tug has ushered the liner into the spaces where shore 
lines fade, the spell begins. 

Day after day the floating city swings steadily 
through the whitecaps, day by day we discover diverse 
elements in its population and interest enhances the 
charm that novelty presented. It does not greatly 
matter whether we travel first-class, second-class, tour- 
ist third, or emigrant third. The lure of personality 
is concealed in all four—and in the quarters of the 
officers and crew as well. The spell may be occasion- 
ally dimmed, it is true, by super-formality, by bour- 
geoise complacency, and by transient vulgarity. No 
ship—no city—entirely escapes these things. But the 
ozone-laden breeze has a happy power of dispelling 
such things. 

And there are more than compensations. At night, 
when one rests in the lee of a giant smoke-stack or 
other shelter, when one hears the breeze thrumming 
the rigging or is lucky enough to see the phosphorous 
gleaming in the indigo waters, one realizes that spell, 
the joy of those who “go down to the sea in ships.” 


Who Did the More? 


“THE business man took a poor, badly crippled child 

out of a filthy alley-hovel and by persuasion and 
encouragement and the providing of surgical treatment, 
convalescent care, and education made an_ upright- 
walking self-supporting man out of the child. The 
“‘super-mentality” of the intelligentsia published a re- 
volting story in his magazine and peddled it on the 
streets of a big city. Who did the more for the bet- 
terment of mankind? 

The business man gave a boy his chance to get an 
education, cheered him along, advised with him in 
regard to the selection of his life work and inspired 
him to help other boys in turn. The “super-mentality” 
of the intelligentsia spent his time composing oppro- 
brious epithets with which to revile business men, min- 
isters of religion, and other men of good deeds, with 
clever (?) satirical, sneering characterizations. Who 
did the more for the betterment of mankind? 

The business man decided to eliminate every form 
of unfair practice from his business with faith that 
other business men were doing or would do likewise. 
The “super-mentaiity” of the intelligentsia edited a 
magazine which one couldn’t read without danger of 
doubting the honesty of all men, the purity of all 
women, and the sincerity of all business and p :ofes- 
sional work except that of the intelligentsia. W’'ao did 
the more for the betterment of mankind? 


Forces 

Simos steady hum of factory machinery was sudden 

interrupted by a tearing sound that rose to a te) 
rific crashing, drowning the cries of frightened en 
ployees. What had happened? Simply this: th 
governor of an engine slipped, and a six-foot flywhe 
began to race under the strain of acceleration. Soon 
the flywheel shook itself to pieces and created havoc 
in its vicinity. The centrifugal force that tends t 
throw the wheel apart had overcome the centripeta! 
force—the cohesion that kept it together. 

Something similar happens whenever a man’s en- 
thusiasm too far outruns his capacity. His intellectual! 
power is unequal to the strain; his governor slips a 
cog; he flies off at a tangent. His energies are scat- 
tered furiously without any useful accomplishment, and 
only a wreck confronts the observer. 

Enthusiasm furnishes much of the motive power for 
the Rotary wheel, and common-sense should regulate 
the supply of power. If, at any moment, we try to 
hurry matters unduly or to place a strain on the loca! 
organization for which it is neither designed nor fitted, 
only one thing can result. If we make too extravagant 
claims for Rotary the results compared with glowing 
promises can only mean a loss in the esteem of our 
fellow-citizens. If we expect our club to be all things 
to all men we expect too much. 

The centrifugal forces of society are those reforms 
which constantly attempt to speed up progress. The 
centripetal forces are the natural reluctances of hu- 
manity, which often amount to inertia. A nice bal- 
ance between the two means the steady transmission 
of power—and the transforming of that power into 
useful activity. Rotarians wherever employed and 
whatever their vocation must insist that the proper 
balance be maintained. 


Post-Convention Tours 


F you are going to the Ostend Convention, make 
your trip with the determination that you will stay 
with the party until the last gun has been fired. Noth 
ing is so discouraging at a convention as to have dele 
gations and groups leaving before the convention pro- 
gram has been finished and before the entertainment 
provided by the host city has been all completed. 
It is hoped that Rotarians from other Continents will 
tour all of Europe after the Convention and that each 
Tour Party will visit at least one Rotary club a week. 
Careful scheduling is necessary (together with all around 
cooperation) to accomplish desired results. Do not sign 
up for any Post-Convention Tour that is going to take 
you away from Ostend before the convention program 
is finished or before the hospitality of the Ostend Ro- 
tarians has been extended and accepted to the full. 
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Lest We Forget 
EDITOR: 

\ RK SULLIVAN’S bcok “Our 
Times,” contains a picture of Wal- 
ed’s birthplace at Gloucester, Vir- 
which is a standing reproach to 
\merican people. Judging from 
\otograph the house is uninhab- 
ind far gone in decay. Shingles 

missing from the roof, the steps 

e front door have rotted and col- 

|, the windows are without panes, 

e walls without paint, weeds are 

ng in the yard. Unless something 

one promptly this historical land- 
: will shortly disappear. 

‘The American people owe too great 

lebt to the memory of Walter Reed 
to permit this to happen. It was Reed 

10 made the epochal experiments on 
1uman beings which determined that 
yellow fever is transmitted by a mos- 
quito, thereby paving the way for Gor- 
gas’ extermination of yellow fever in 
Cuba, Panama and elsewhere, which in 
turn opened the tropics to occupation 
by Northern European races. Had it 
not been for Reed it would still be un- 
safe for Americans to travel through 
Central and South America; it would 
still, during certain months of the year, 
be a perilous adventure to visit parts 
of Florida and Louisiana. Again, had 
it not been for Reed it is doubtful if 
the United States could ever have com- 
pleted the Panama Canal, and the 
American attempt would have been an 
even more colossal and costly failure 
than the French one of DeLesseps. 
Walter Reed was one of America’s truly 
great men and the time is approaching 
when he will be so recognized.” 

“Walter Reed’s birthplace should be 
preserved for the inspiration of future 
generations. The house should be put 
in repair and furnished as it was at 
the time of Dr. Reed’s birth seventy- 
hve years ago. The land about it 
should be converted into a park.” 

This is no task for a philanthropist. 
As Dr. Reed was a benefactor to all 
lumanity so should this memorial take 
the form of a popular tribute. Dr. 
Reed’s colleagues in the medical profes- 
ion, especially Rotarians who are phy- 
cians should start the ball rolling by 
‘orming a foundation to acquire title to 
he property and to solicit subscriptions 
lor its maintenance. 
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Letters discussing questions of spe- 
cial interest to Rotarians are invited 
by the Editors and as many as_ pos- 
sible will be printed each month. 
Since these letters represent the per- 
sonal opinions of the writers, the Edi- 
tors and Publishers are not responsible 
for statements made. 
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Individual subscriptions should be 
limited to a small maximum so that 
as many people as possible could par- 
ticipate. 
HARRY M. CARROLL, 
Member, Donna (Tex.) Rotary Club. 


An Attendance Suggestion 
TO THE EDITOR: 

A thing has recently occurred at sev- 
eral places in our district that prompts 
my communicating with you upon this 
subject, which is as follows: 

Our district is covered with Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions, Exchange, and other 
service clubs. This, no doubt, is true 
of other districts as well as the Second. 

Now, very often a Rotarian is in a 
town where there is a Kiwanis, or 
other club meeting but it is impossible 
to get into a community where a Rotary 
Club meets. Last week a member of 
the Kiwanis Club in Modesto, Califor- 
not, was in Ukiah but could not pos- 
sibly reach a town where there was a 
Kiwanis Club, hence no credit for 
attendance by way of “making up” 
could be had. 

Would it not be a great accommo- 
dation te all members of all clubs and, 
also, exhibiting a fine fraternal spirit, 
to inaugurate a movement to be acted 
upon probably one year later, and to be 
initiated by Rotary, at the next conven- 
tion, to allow attendance credit ‘to 
every member of Rotary and other serv- 
ice organizations who make up their at 
tendance in service organizations other 
than their own club. 

J. H. KIRKPATRICK, 
Member, Rotary Club of Ukiah, Cal. 


Without Point or Purpose 
TO THE EDITOR: 
It is part of my job to go through— 
at least to skim—some forty magazines 
and society organs and I have tried 


hard not to neglect my reading of TH! 
ROTARIAN. | 


I run onto something that gives m« 


sut every once In a whil 


what in the vernacular I would eall a 
“awful pain.” An example is on page 
38 in the June issue entitled “Reform 
or Retire.” 

I don’t believe I have seen anything 
in years that has struck me as being 
so entirely futile. It is an uncalle 
slap without point or purpose or an 
attempt at proof at a group of men that 
I believe do more for the advancement 
of the world for what they get out of 
it than any other group. Of the col 
lege instructors that I happen to know, 
every one of them is an earnest, sen 
sible, useful member of society, doing 
the really important work of the world 
in patiently trying to train the next 
generation to carry on at a higher level. 

Each one is modest both as to his 
own abilities and as to the compensa- 
tion that he expects. 

In view of the latter fact the words 
“small salaried” as the first of the 
derogatory adjectives applied by the au 
thor of your article strikes me as being 
particularly poor taste. 

E. O. GRIFFENHAGEN, 
Rotary Club of Chicago, III. 
Appeal to Bunkum 
EDITOR, THE ROTARIAN: 

I am too deeply aware of the values 
of Rotary and too loyal to Rotary as an 
ideal, to ignore the weaknesses of Ro 
tary as an institution, or to be blind 
to its dangers. They are often the 
same weaknesses and dangers that af- 
fect the church and that affect America. 

Fred Van Amburgh’s_ well-inten 
tioned little article on page 38 of the 
June issue of THE ROTARIAN is an il 
lustration of what I mean. It is the 
sort of thing that places ammunition in 
the hands of the enemy—and the most 
effective kind of ammunition. It is 
nothing more nor less than an appeal 
to the good old bunkum, instead of an 
appeal to conviction. 

Personally, I am a rather conserva- 
tive churchman, and feel, as Van 
Amburgh does, that much so-called 
“free-thinking” is more bigoted, and is 
expounded more high handedly, than 
dogmatic religion of the strictest type. 
But this does not mean that I agree with 

(Continued on page 67) 
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About three months ago 600 newsboys, bootblacks, and other working lads were given a dinner and entertainment at 


the Central Student Y. M. C. A. of Manila, P. I. 


Local Rotarians contributed $150 to the fund for this purpose. The 


Manila Rotarians also heard their fellow-emember Carmi A. Thompson, of Cleveland, who is studying Philippine condi- 
tions on behalf of President Coolidge; but they did not hear his secretary, Jimmie Jaffe, also a Rotarian of Cleveland, 
who “had nothing to say and refused to take 45 minutes to say it.” 


Complete Swimming-Pool 

For Childrden 
SMITH FALLS, 

quate swimming pool for local children 


ONTARIO.—An ade- 


has been constructed in the beautiful 
island park of this town. The pool, a 
project of the Smith Falls Rotarians, 
has been used by throngs of children 
all summer. The Rotarians are also 
providing surgical and hospital treat- 
ment for crippled children. 


Boys Camp 
Now Worth $20,000 
ATLANTIC City, N. J.—The 
boys’ camp situated on the Perikomen 
at Schwenkville, Pa., is now worth 
$20,000. The land was donated by 
Joseph Fralinger and over $10,000 has 
been spent by the local Rotarians to 
make this camp one of the finest in the 


Rotary 


eastern United States. Sleeping huts, 
a dining-hut, a lounge, running-water, 
stoves, refrigerators, etc., 
installed and the best of 
camp was 


showers, 
been 
food is provided. The 
planned for 100 boys, but is so popular 
that 117 are now using it. 


have 


Largest Crowd of Boys 
Attends Picnic 

CAMERON, Mo.—Seven trucks packed 
with boys of eight to sixteen years, the 
largest crowd that ever attended a Ro- 
tary picnic here, chugged to McCartney 
Springs. During the afternoon the 
boys enjoyed various sports, worked up 
appetites. In the evening there was a 
picnic supper at which 500 buns, 70 
lbs. of. wieners, 500 ice-cream cones, 
and 25 gallons of lemonade disappeared 
under a mass attack by hungry youths. 


Many Notables Attend 
Flyers’ Luncheon 

NEW YorK, N. Y.—‘Today we 
those men who have accomplished : 
tion feats and wish God speed to t 
who will attempt a non-stop flight | 
New York to Paris within the 
fortnight,” declared Chairman 
Knoeppel at a recent meeting of 
York Rotary. 

First of the distinguished guest 
speak was Commander Richard E. |! 
who paid tribute to Captain B 
Captain Fonck, and Lieutenant S: 
Referring to his own flight over 
North Pole this spring, he gave n 
credit to Lieutenant Noville, his fi 
engineer, to Floyd Bennett, the } 
Senator Oddie (honorary membe! 
the Reno, Nevada, club) Rotarian |! 
said, had given him a small Rotary 
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as in his plane when he flew 
he top of the world. 
same Floyd Bennett, who re- 
the cost of Northern explora- 
he past 150 years in lives and 
nt, declared that more had 
‘omplished in two years by 
urged business men to sup- 
mercial aviation. 
n Homer Berry, who will pilot 
nt Sikorsky plane on its trans- 
flight, said that we must for- 
use of the airplane as an in- 
of war—think of planes as a 
for the land-traflic problem. 
an Knoeppel gave him a small 
flag—a letter to Marcel Franck, 
governor for France. 
mander Walter Hinton of NC4 
related experiences with the 
ton Rice exploration expedition 
South America last year—styled 
| “father of trans-Atlantic flights.” 
tain Anton Heinen, who spoke 
M. Mongendre, Consul General of 
’ranece, announced that “aviation came 
iake transportation safe rather 
langerous.” 

Lieutenant Commander C. O. Noville, 
Flight Engineer for both the North 
Pole and New York to Paris flights; 
Colonel Harold E. Hartney, who com- 
manded the 1st Pursuit Group of the 
\. E. F., and is General Manager of 
the New York to Paris flight; and Au- 
gustus Post, pioneer balloonist, had 
heir chance to say a few words. Com- 
mander Jacob H. Klein, former com- 

ander of the ill-fated “Shenandoah” 
and the “Los Angeles,” who was pres- 
ent, was applauded. 

On the speakers’ table reposed two 
large cakes, one representing Roose- 
velt Field, the other Le Bourget Field. 
Between them was a miniature plane 
headed for Paris. No salt cellar ob- 
structed its path. 


Inspect Boracic Springs 

{nd Power Plant 

FLORENCE, ITALY.—Rotarians of 
Florence and Leghorn accepted the re- 
cent invitation of Prince Piero Ginori 
Conti to inspect the borax works of 
which he is general manager. Prior 
to the trip the host delivered an ad- 
lress giving the history of the natural 
steam springs found on the borders of 


three provinces, Pisa, Grosseto, and 
Sienna. Although the borax content of 
these waters has been known since 


1 


\777 it was not till the beginning of 
the last century that any attempt was 
made to use them commercially. Then 
I’. de Lardarel founded the Tuscan in- 
‘ustry and also promoted artesian drill- 
ng for steam wells. 

Now the concentrated solution is run 
ver lead plates on which the borax crys- 
talizes, and the Prince has invented a 
rocess whereby the natural steam is 
used to heat boilers of a power plant. 


THE ROTARIAN 

Many important by-products including 
ammonia and secured by 
purification. 


helium are 


1 


The Prince added that his 
might possibly be used in other 


system 
parts 


} 


of the world such as California where 
similar phenomena exist. 
{ Preacher Studies 
His Classification 
MONTICELLO, ARK.—What was de- 


Monticello 
pre gram 


clared by members of the 

Rotary Club to be the best 
they had had centered on a question- 
naire prepared by the Rev. Stuart R. 
Oglesby, Jr., organizer and president of 
the club. Incidentally he 
enough material for six or 

mons from answers received. 
the questions: 

1. What is your idea of religion? 

2. Are you a Christian? If so, why? 
If not, why? 

3. What do you think of the church? 
4. How might the work of the church 
be improved? 

5. Is preaching and Sunday services 
of all kinds including Sunday Schools, 
Young People’s Societies, etc., of vital 
importance to men? 

6. Do you believe in the Christian 
Sabbath? To what extent? (a) 
Should businesses be closed on Sunday? 
(b) Should one business be allowed to 
stay open and not another? (c) Should 
so-called secular amusements be allowed 
on Sunday? (d) Should commercial- 
ized amusements be allowed? (e) 
Should State laws and city ordinances 
be enforced and observed? (f) Should 
a Rotarian stand better Sabbath 
observance? 

7. Has a man a moral right to claim 
a personal exemption from obedience to 


secured 


seven ser 


for 
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*S. S. Reservations 

F you want to make reservations 

for a stateroom on one of the 
ships of the Rotary Fleet, write to 
the Transportation Committee, 506 
Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Pa., 
U. S. A. Guy Gundaker is chair- 
man of the Transportation Commit- 
tee. The other members of the 
Committee are Raymond J. Knoep- 
pel, New York City, and R. Jeffrey 
Lydiatt, Chicago. They will attend 
to anything you want to know about 
going from America to Europe or 
returning from Europe to America, 
in connection with the Rotary Con- 
vention. 

They will also furnish you with a 
very interesting book of informa- 
tion regarding post-Convention tours 
on the continent of Europe, arranged 
so that at least once each week a 
visit is made to a Rotary club at its 
regular meeting. 

Reservations for over thou- 
sand people have already been made 
on the Rotary Fleet and applications 
for reservations are coming by every 
mail. 


two 











Some of 


a law which he would not allow to 
everyone? 
8. Do you think the world would be 


better without organized religion? 


9. What 


of war? 


lo you think of the justifi 


ableness : 
10. Are those on the 


church of as 


outside of the 


much moral and spiritual 


benefit to the world as those on the in 


side? 


11. Should organized religion pay 
less, or more, attention to (1) war (2) 
prohibition [in U. S.] (38) Sabbath 
breaking (4) poverty and unfair com 
petition (5) social evils (6) education? 

12. Is the world growing better, o1 


worse, and what of the future? 
Rotarians were free to sign their re 


plies or leave them unsigned, and the 


‘e 


Typical answers show a wid 


Rev. Oglesby is now tabulating the 
sults. 
variety of interpretation of 
dislike to judge all men by any 
belief that 


repealed. 


terms, a 
one 
should be 


standard, a law 


enforced or else 


Endorse Centennial Celebration 
To be Held in 1932 

HoT SPRINGS, ARK.- 
bration to commemorate the 100th an 
niversary of America’s first park has 


A monster cele 


been endorsed by local Rotarians. 
While the celebration will not occur 
till 1932, the Chamber of Commerce 
and other organizations are already 
making preliminary plans. A Centennial 
Celebration club has been organized. 


Membership is open to all Amer 


ican citizens and those who have vis 
ited the park are specially invited to 
join. A suitable booklet is under prep 
aration. 
One feature of the Centennial will be 
showing local 
1932. The Ro- 


Chamber of 


an historical pageant 
from 1541 to 
manager of 


events 
tarian 
Commerce announces that a substantial 


the 


cash prize will be awarded for the 
pageant scenario. Legend has it that 
it was the hot springs of Arkansas 


which Ponce de Leon sought in 1514 


when he searched for the fountain of 
youth. Spanish records show that De 
Soto visited the place in 1541 and 


American histories mention it as one of 
the sacred spots of the Indians. Gov 
ernment figures show that Hot Springs 
was the most popular national 
last year. 


park 


Boys and Girls 
Inspect Agricultural College 

Cuii0o, Micu.—Fifty-four automobiles 
packed with happy youngsters and 
driven by adults whirred into the 
grounds of Michigan State College at 
East Lansing—oldest institution of its 
kind in the United States. The boys 
and girls climbed out, stretched, began 
a long tour of the college buildings and 
farms; enjoyed a picnic dinner; heard 


(Continued on page 68) 
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s Real Estate an Investment 


Some important facts that the investor 


in 


ACK in 2000 B.C., Hammurabi, 
king of Babylon, saw an op- 
portunity. Although land had 
up to that time been valuable 

as pasture and vineyard, land had not 
had the benefit of those qualities of 
real property which today give it 
security of title and facility of transfer. 

Whatever real estate documents there 
were prior to Hammurabi’s time were 
o scattered and insignificant as to be 
practically unknown to _ historians. 
Hammurabi, the first great codifier of 
the law, succeeded in his attempts to 
systematize the known principles and 
practices of the law, where earlier at- 
tempts by others had failed. 

In common with the general refine- 
ment and cataloging of the law, real- 
estate or real-property law was im- 
proved. It was then that real estate 
began to enjoy some stability and to 
be recognized for its known values. 

From that early day to this, land 
in agricultural and urban sections of 
civilized countries has had recognized 
value. Land in uncivilized or unsettled 
nations has been of little value and has 
been freely granted or taken by explor- 
ers and early settlers. It was thus in 
the early history of America. English 
kings granted vast districts of land, 
without knowing their extent or value. 
Marquette, Joliet, La Salle, Daniel 
Boone, and Lewis and Clark, just to 
mention a few, explored portions of the 
North American continent and great 
expanses of forest and prairie, which 
later were taken by the pioneer and 
homesteader. 

From these times to the present, land 
und its improvements in the United 
States have enjoyed a certain stability, 
especially in the business and restricted 
residential districts of our cities. In 
some sections of the United States, of 
course, undue emphasis and consequent 
speculation have resulted from boom 
promotions. As is natural in all other 
spheres of life, an economic good, be 
that a suburban lot or a farm property, 
if purchased at too high a price, will 
suffer depreciation in price when con- 
ditions are again stable. This is 
equally true whether a man invests or 
speculates in stock or in land. 

Not long ago a certain widely known 
manufacturing company suffered in 


reputation when its stock was bid up 


real estate should remember 


By Frank Thayer 


beyond all possible earning-power basis. 
The company had progressed and its 
stock had increased legitimately in 
price and value. The stock was attrac- 
tive to many who thought that addi- 
tional stock advances in price were in 
prospect and these persons bought heav- 
ily. As time is the great leveler, 
whether of stock or of men, time proved 
that particular stock not actually worth 
the inflated price; there was a conse- 
quent drop, with its attendant losses 
to those who speculated. Yet that com- 


pany was as sound as it is today. Its 
stock possesses legitimate earning- 
power value and those who invested 


prior to the inflation period of the stock 
either retained a profitable investment 
or sold at a substantial profit 

What is true of a stock is true of real 
estate. Circumstances accompanied by 
sound business judgment determine 
worth and earning power. The ques- 
tion now naturally arises whether real 
estate is an investment or a speculation. 

To find the solution of this question, 
the economics of the situation must be 
appliea. 

The terms investment and speculation 
are oftentimes confused. These terms 
may be applied equally to real estate, 
bonds, or stock purchases. 

Business means the legitimate con- 
duct of an industrial or commercial en- 
terprise or function; it is concerned 
with the creation and sale of goods or 
services. Business is filled with 
chances, but gambling is pure chance. 


Speculation means the taking of 
chances but with some few factors 
known. 


The risks of business are incurred 
day after day, but as business is a sci- 
ence it is possible to reduce chances to 
a minimum. 


BUSINESS has four common denomi- 

nators: Production, distribution, 
accounting and finance. Breaking up 
business into its common denominators 
proves that it is made up of definite 
rules, principles, requirements, and de- 
mands, for each of these factors in- 
volves experience and expert knowl- 
edge. 

Investment means either of two 
things, the participation of an individ- 
ual in a business through a stock or 
share ownership on the one hand, or 


a creditorship on the other hand by 
means of note or bond purchase 

A man may buy a piece of lan‘ fo, 
a factory, office building, or a home. 
If this real estate represents a stable 
value and a desire to get a fair and 
steady income return, the transaction 
is an investment. If it represents wide 
margins of possible value and if it js 
bought with the idea of sale, it is spec. 
ulation. 

True speculation is the sane and hon- 
est venturing of capital in a business 
enterprise based on knowledge and ex- 
perience, with the purpose of obtaining 
high profits. 

The merchant speculates when he 
buys a bill of goods. The manufac. 
turer speculates when he buys raw ma- 
terial for production. The farmer 
speculates when he plants his crops. j 
In these activities of the merchant, the 
manufacturer and the farmer there is 
no absolute guarantee that the things 
they produce and sell will return a 
profit, or even the cost of purchase or 
production. Each of these various 
transactions, if backed by necessary 
knowledge and experience, is reasonably 
certain to return a profit. 

The merchant, the manufacturer, and 
the farmer have, at least to some ex- 
tent, in their control and knowledge 
factors that enable them to minimize 
and sidestep unnecessary risks. 

If a man buys a lot in Florida, with- 
out knowing its proximity to a city or 
prosperous community, transportation 
facilities, its elevation, or drainage pos- 
sibilities, he most certainly would be 
gambling with his funds or credit. If 
he studied some of the factors or at- 
tributes of the lot he would be specu- 
lating. If he were to buy a business 
property in a good Florida city at a 
fair price, he would be approaching in- 
vestment, provided it were not bought 
with the sole idea of reselling. 

The difference between speculation 
and investment is distinguished in the 
safety and risk involved, the income, 
the method of purchase, the ownersh!) 
of capital goods involved, and the (u- 
ration of the investment. 

Speculation, whether in real estate or 
stocks, means greater risks of loss or 4 
gain, more uncertain income. The 
vestor usually holds an investment 

(Continued on page 48) 
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to the 182 Annual Rotary Convention 


Ostend 
June 5% to June10,1927 


ROTARIANS/ Your Committee has officially designated the following Cunard Liners 
as the special carriers to and from the Convention: LANCASTRIA, TRANSYLVANIA 


and AURANIA, to sail from New York to Antwerp, May 25th; followed by 
the SAMARIA, CARONIA and CARMANIA, May 26th, 1927. 
A matchless fleet of modern steamers, providing the highest type of accommoda- 
tions in a wide variety, to suit every taste and fit every purse. 
Return sailings from Southampton and Cherbourg are scheduled as follows: 
TUSCANIA, June 25th; SCYTHIA, July 2nd; CALIFORNIA and AURANIA, July 
16th; CARMANIA, July 30th. 

For over eight decades the Cunard ships have been among 

the strongest links of the “entente cordiale,” and it is fitting 

that you “Ambassadors of Good Will” should get together 

and cross in these ships, which have figured so prominently 

in the annals of important missions crossing the seas. 


The warmth of the Old World Welcome begins when you set foot on a Cunarder 


Complete information, rates, etc., gladly furnished upon request 


CUNARD and ANCHOR LINEs 


25 Broadway, New York or Branches and Agencies 
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“our Story in Picture Leaves Nothing Untold” 


For YouR CATALOG AND OTHER 
ADVERTISING MATTER 


re BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


W. HOUSER, PRE 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH erty ST. COR. MADISON ST, 
CAGO, ILL. 


PholoEngravers Association 





Member Americar 














Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 


BUFFALO DETROIT 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Baths 




















650 Rooms 
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Now building in BOSTON, 1300 rooms, 1300 baths 
to be opened late in 1926 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Station 
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Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, cir- 
culating i ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A mornin 
newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room. Club breakfasts. 
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(Continued from page 4 
a period of time, for he wishe: 
his surplus capital produce sti 
come. The speculator wishes 
italize fluctuations of the ma 
to take advantage of short 
Speculation involves intellectua 
while gambling is blind chance. 

If funds are placed in suc! 
and well-balanced stock as that 
American Telephone & Telegra; 
pany, Atchison, or many othe 
placing of funds may be chara: 
as investment, provided the pri 
is not out of line with the risk i: 
and the rate of return. On th 
hand, it is possible for either 
sional speculators or the public t 
ulate in any of the stocks named 
true distinction depends upon t} 
pose of the purchase of securiti 
the business judgment exercised i: 
ing any set price for the privil 
Is the objectiy 
come? Or profit? 

With bonds, or obligations o! 
porations or individuals, when b 
by sufficient security in accordance 
the tenets of sound commercial 
vestment banking, the placing of f 
is regarded as an investment. H: 
ever, the security on bonds v 
Some bonds do not have security 
large or as sure as others. Even 
nicipalities have repudiated their bond 
On the other hand, one would not eve: 
consider the possibility of repudiatio. 
of a present-day New York stat 
Massachusetts, or a United States g 
ernment obligation. The long reco 


| of faithfulness of these governm« 





| 


units to their obligations together 


the security as backed by the respectiv: 


taxing powers makes these bonds sour 
investment. 


[N the same way, a piece of real « 


tate if purchased at a fair market- 


price, with good actual or prospect 


income, under competitive conditions, is 
an investment in contrast to a piece of 


real estate far removed from urba 
centers with no present or prospect 
income. 

A first-mortgage bond issued agai! 
high-grade real-estate improven 
such as office buildings, apartm« 
buildings, theaters, or hotels, is a1 
vestment provided the equity is a 
the earnings assured and the amor 
tion of the principal obligation has 
worked out with due regard to in 
as based on accumulated experien 

To make clearer the difference 
tween investment and speculation, 


| erence is here made to Henry Lo" 


| field, who wrote in the “British Fir 
| cial Review” as follows: 


It has sometimes been asserted that the" 
is no marked difference between investm< 


(Continued on page 50) 
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PLAN NOW 


to see Europe 
after the 
Ostend Convention 


Thousands of Rotarians who will attend the 18th Annual Rotary Conven- 
tion at Ostend, Belgium, next year are now making their plans to see some of the 
rest of Europe after the close of the Convention on June 10th. 


All of Europe within easy reach 


Ostend is a most convenient starting place from which to visit the particular 
places you want to see. Switzerland, The Rhine, Vienna, Paris, London, Rome 
are just a few hours away. No previous gathering of Americans in a foreign land 
has ever had such complete and splendid arrangements made for European travel 
as the varied list of tours—of from two, three, five to seven weeks in duration, and 
from $191 to $844 in price — that theAmerican Express Company (and other 
selected agencies) have mapped out exclusively for Rotarians at the invitation of 
the Board of Directors of the Rotary International. 


See Europe—without travel cares 


Each of these tours, irrespective of its toms and currency smoothed over — ALL 
cost or duration, has been planned with equal your time can be given over entirely to en 
care and attention to detail. They offer the joyment. An_ experienced escort accom 
most comfortable and the most convenient panies each party, and you are. sure 


way of seeing Europe—the very places you of congenial traveling companions—fellow 
have wanted most to visit—with ample time 
to call at European Rotary Clubs. All your Start NOW to arrange for your trip 
travel worries are taken off your shoulders through Burone after the Convention. Write 
your tickets bought beforehand—your hotel for the American Express booklet “Rotary 
accommodations all ready for you when you’ Club Post-Convention Tours” to help you 
arrive—all the difficulties of language, cus- decide how and where to go. 


Rotarians 


Address any American Express office, or write direct to 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


65 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


ALWAYS CARRY AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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Eugene Feuchtinger,A.M., 
Musician - Scientit, 
discovered a method Sor 
developing the singing or 
speaking voice of any man 
or woman by strengthening 
the Hyo-Glossus muscle. 





Discovered / 
The Scientific Secret 0 of 


Caruso’s 


Amazing Vocal Power 


A post mortem of Caruso’s 
throat showed superb de- 
velopment of his Hyo- 
Glossus muscle — again 
roving the soundness of 
‘on Feuchtinger’s 
theories of voice produc- 
9 tion. 


















who 


The arrow points to 
the all - important 
Hyo-Glossus muscle. 
Whether yeur voice is 
strong or weak, pleas- 
ant or unpleasant, 
harsh or melodious, 

nds upon the de- 
velopment of that 
muscle. 


+ ae 
The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in 
the music centers of Europe—discovered 
the secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific re- 
search and finally perfected a system of 
voice training that will develop your Hyo- 
Glossus muscle by simple, silent exercises 
right in your own home. 


Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his discovery 
to America, orators, choir singers, club 
women, preachers and teachers over 
10,000 happy pupils have received his won- 
derful training. 

There is nothing complicated about Phys- 

ical Voice Culture. It is ideally adapted 
for correspondence instruction. The ex- 

ercises are silent. You can practice them 
in the privacy of your own home. The 
results are positive. 


% Improvement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees 
that Physical Voice Culture will improve 
your voice 100%. You are to be your own 
judge take this training— if your voice is 
not improved 100% in your own opinion, 
we will refund your money. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send us the coupon below and we "ll send 
you FREE this valuable work, “Physical 
Joice Culture"’ Prof. Feuchtinger i is glad 

to give you this book You assume no ob- 

ligation but will do yourself a great and 
lasting good by studying it. It may be the 
first step in your career. Do not delay. 


Perfect Voice Institute 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio23-37 Chicago 


Perfect Voice Institute studio seen? Chicago 


Please send me a copy of your new FREE book, 
**Physical Voice Culture”. I understand that it is 

mine to keep as there is no obligation on my part. 

I am interested j 

© Singing C) Speaking ©) Stammering © Weak Voice 

eNO Dhiccinicaracisiatlipharaiseceicecncselinenibthdctaiceialahentndniibibainsiiaumatniinaiinds 
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(Continued from page 48) 


and speculation. This was true at one time 

before research, investigation, and ex- 
periment had raised investment to an ex- 
act science. There is now a very distinct 
line of demarcation between the two. The 
future result which any investment is likely 
to produce can now be gauged with a re- 


markable degree of accuracy, while there 
is no known means of foretelling how a 
speculation will mature Moreover, it has 
now been proved conclusively that invest- 


ment and speculation cannot be combined 
with any prospect of success; for each 
must be conducted from an entirely differ- 
ent standpoint in every essential. 
Lawrence Chamberlain, in his eco- 
/ nomic classic, “The Principles of Bond 
| Investment,” substantiates the conclu- 
| sions reached by Mr. Lowenfield. 


| 


There is nothing invidious in a compari- 
investment and speculations. Each 
other, and both to the 
There is more or less 
investment, and in- 


son of 
is necessary to the 
conduct of business. 
speculation in every 
vestment in every speculation. But in the 
large, investment is a science, and specula- 
tion is an art. ... It is in accord with 
our thesis . . . that successful speculation 
is a high order of finance, but unsuccessful 
speculation is gambling. 

It makes little difference whether we 
are discussing the steel business or real 
estate, the same principles obtain in 
regard to speculation and investment. 

In recent years the greatest develop- 
| ment in real estate has been the enor- 
mous increase in the volume of first- 
mortgage real-estate bonds that have 
been issued for the upbuilding of Amer- 
ican cities. 


Specialized investment bankers have 
issued these bonds, but real-estate op- 
erators have also gone into this field. 
The funds obtained from the sale of 
these bonds have contributed to the 
building of office buildings, theaters, 
motion-picture palaces, hotels, apart- 
ment houses, and even industrial prop- 
erties. 

In 1919 the volume of first-mortgage 
real-estate bonds on city property in 
the United States offered to the public 
was estimated at $50,000,000. In 1923 
the volume was $500,000,000, based on 
reliable estimates. And in 1925 it was 
believed that the volume of this type 
of security offerings approximated $1,- 
000,000,000. As the building volume 
based on building-permit figures in 497 
American cities for the first half of 
1926 was within one per cent of being 
equal to the volume for 1925, it may be 
|estimated roughly that real-estate 
mortgage bonds have been issued in 
about the same volume as a year ago. 

The relative importance of real-es- 
tate mortgage bonds may be better ap- 
preciated when it is realized that in 
/ 1925 a total of $5,500,000,000 was the 
volume of investment securities repre- 
senting private capital investment. 

With this increasing amount of se- 
curities being issued against land and 
_improvements, the question of their 
soundness has naturally arisen. Are 
| these bonds safe? In other words, are 








these bonds a speculation or a: 
ment? 

In the first place, the mort _ 
real estate and its improveme: 
new. From the days of Ha: 
until the present century, fund: 
development of building projec ay 
been obtained by the placing of ort- 
gage on property. 

Until comparatively recently, t of 
the population lived in small ho: 
the skyscraper office building a 
unique rather than an average under. 
taking. The result was that in thox 
days nearly all mortgages on rea! estate 
were small and were sold mostly 
units to individual buyers. 


The difficulty in this form of mort- 
gage was that it was oftentimes difi- 
cult for individuals to have available 
the exact sum necessary to purchase 
particular mortgage. It was practi- 
cally impossible for the small investo, 
to buy mortgages. It was similar ¢ 
the ancient days of barter when a man, 
with ten bushels of corn to sell, in or- 
der to buy an iron pot, had to find 
man with an iron pot to sell, who 
wanted to exchange it for ten bushel: 
of corn. 


HE solution of such an economic sit- 

uation was the splitting of the mort- 
gage, or more technically the issuance 
of bonds of convenient denominations 
against the mortgage of the property. 
In fact, this is what the first-mortgage 
real-estate bond is, a fractional mort- 
gage obligation. 

The business of the first investment- 
mortgage houses that specialized in 
first-mortgage bonds was small ani 
confined to comparatively small loans 
They operated principally in their own 
communities. 

When the demands arose for the mod- 
ern skyscraper and office building, for 
motion-picture palaces, and palatial ho- 
tels, it was natural that first-mortgag 
financing should be used to centralize the 
investments of the many for the carry- 
ing on of larger projects demanded by 
modern business and social conditions. 

Some criticism of real-estate bonds 
has arisen because of the large volume 
of loans that is being made and be- 
cause so many houses have entered the 
first-mortgage investment field. It has 
been asked what would happen if prices, 
including rent, generally decline, thus 
bringing down the income of properties 
that have been erected during the }'g) 
prices of labor and material. 

Under present conditions, it is un- 
likely that prices will greatly dec!ine, 
especially rents in the largest cit ©s. 
Our cities are becoming more crow ¢¢ 
and the demands for modern liv: 
quarters are placing a premium 0 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ALL BOOMER-du PONT HOTELS 
NOW UNDER ROTARY BANNER 


ITH the establishment of club rooms and 

weekly luncheons, commencing October 7th, 
at the most renowned of all hotels,—the great 
Waldorf-Astoria,—New York Rotary completes 
the affiliation of Rotary and the Boomer-du Pont 
hotels. The same standards of service and accom- 
modations are offered New York's members and 
visitors as are available in Washington, Philadel- 


phia and Montreal. 
Wherever New York is known, The Waldorf-As- 


toria is known for its distinguished hospitality as 
host to Royalty and notable travelers from all cor- 
ners of the globe, and its consistent, every day serv- 
ice to each individual guest. 


Register with ‘“R”’; write The Waldorf for signature 
card if you have no account. Its privileges will be 
automatically extended to you by the three Ameri- 
can hotels, and on request, if you are going to Mon- 


treal, by The Windsor. 


FOUR GREAT HOTELS OF FOUR GREAT CITIES 
ALL MEETING PLACES OF ROTARY CLUBS 


THE WALDoRF-ASTORIA . . . . . NEW YORK 
THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD. . .  . PHILADELPHIA 
THE WILLARD . . . ...._ =... + WASHINGTON 
THE WINDSOR . . . . . .... = . MONTREAL 


World's Most Famous Hotel 


Siuwe= The Waldorf-Astoria 
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| CARBON COPIES ~. 
i} kA * 


Use MULTIKOPY{ 
carbon papers .-. For® 
\ general work, use nun- 
i ber twenty-five. 

For long wear, use 


number ninety-five... 





For many copies, use 


number five. 








free The new edition of 

a valuable, helpful 
booklet which shows how 
to select the exact carbon 
paper for various kinds of 
work. Write for a copy. 
See how nicely the Multi- 
Kopy idea of **A Kind for 


Every Purpose” fits your 











business. 
F.S. WEBSTER CO.,, Inc 


Established 1889 
$76 Congress Street, Boston, Mass 
Branch Warehouses: New York, Chicage 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 







Carbon Papers 
A kind for every purpose 





ProlongYourLife 
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30-DAY FREE TRIAL 


liberal Urinalysis offer 
to see how you 


ever made 
stand in th 


The most 
Here’s your chance 
health scale. 


OUR OFFER: 

Send no money; merely send for con- 
tainer After you receive report keep it 
for 30 days and satisfy yourself that it 
is worth ten times the cost of $2.50 If 
not satisfied, you can return the report 
and you owe us nothing. 

Pr. S.—If you think more or less light 
ly and jokingly of the value of Urin 
alysis, try to get life insurance without 
undergoing a Urinalysis test! 


LOUIS G. ROBINSON LABORATORIES 


Cincinnati, O. 


696 Harrison Bidg. Est. 1907. 
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apartments equipped with electrical re- 
frigeration, two or more baths, eleva- 
tor service, and other conveniences. 
Older apartments in our cities do not 
generally have these accommodations; 
therefore, there will continue a demand 
for high-grade apartments, in keeping 
| with the continually rising standard of 
living. The demand does not lessen for 
entertuinment and, therefore, tne de- 
mand for theaters will not be lessened. 
| Modern business demands office-build- 
| ing space that is in keeping with the 
| tendencies of the times and, therefore, 
it does not seem that the demand for 
high-grade office space will be lessened. 


| There is the point, however, whether 
|or not these demands will be increased. 
|The answer to that depends upon con- 
| ditions. In fact, the whole question 
| reverts to the elements of experience 
and business judgment. 


Just as a piece of real estate may 
| be a speculation or an investment, so 
may a real-estate bond be issued against 
a speculation or an investment. If a 
house of experience brings out a real- 
estate bond issue, if its record is good, 
its bond issues are investments in the 
same way that the older type of small 
real-estate mortgages was an _ invest- 
ment. 

Real-estate bonds may be tested on 
four points, as follows: Character and 
experience of the company underwrit- 
ing the issue and of the borrowers, su- 
pervision of the loan in the making, 
fair equity in the loan, and the earn- 
ings of the property. 

The character of the underwriting 
house may be judged by the quality of 
its loans, the geographical diversifica- 
tion of its business, its record of faith- 
ful relations with both borrower and 
bondholder, and its established prac- 
tices in providing for the completion 
of construction-loan projects, supervis- 
ion of construction, and safeguarding 
of payments for labor and material and 
of interest and principal to the investor. 


As to what constitutes equity, there 
is no hard and fast rule, although the 
best houses insist on equity fully am- 
ple to protect the loan, thus safeguard- 
ing the bondholders in accordance with 
the tenets of sound commercial and 
investment banking. 

Another real test of a real-estate se- 
curity is the determination of gross rev- 
enue sufficient to meet all operating 
costs including taxes and insurance, 
interest and amortization charges, with 
a sufficient remainder to allow the 
owner a satisfactory return on his in- 
vestment. 





Back of the foregoing test, however, 
is a test that has developed from long 
experience in first-mortgage financing. 
It is the test that assures lower con- 
struction costs and increased earnings. 


This 


test depends on whether 


derwriting house has the benet 
technical organization to check 
ticular proposition in all aspe 
assure the starting of the buildir 
all chances in its favor. 


ANALYSIS of a proposition su! 


4 


by a prospective borrower, { 


ample, brought out the followin; 
icism of the plans. 


ie 
2. 


oe & 


for) 


ba | 


10. 


zg; 
12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Unnecessarily large baths 

Vast amount of unrentab| ’ 
(corridors, ete.—27 per « 
total). 

Small size of living-rooms. 

Size and shape of kitchen 


. Bedrooms on courts. 
. No natural lighting for 


corner of living-rooms. 
Lack of linen and clothes closets 
and dining-space. 


. Size of apartment foyers. 
. Lack of 


sufficient number of 
rooms for floor area. 

Poor grouping of elevator 
size and class of apartment. 
Lack of ample fire towers. 
Insufficient number of apartm 
with street frontage. 

Lack of bed closets in two-roon 
apartments. 
Traffic conditions 
baths) in general poor. 
Poor location of doors and 
ridors. 


(acces 


Lack of sound-proof partitions 
dividing apartments. 


Revision of the plans for this apart- 
ment building, revision based on experi 


ence 


and sound business judgment, 


turned the enumerated disadvantages 
into distinct advantages, as follows: 


1. 


“a 


10. 


11 


. Straightened 


. Provided fire-towers 


Reduced cubic contents by 227,000 
cu. ft., thus reducing cost. 


. Reduced size of baths and quan- 


tity of tiling. 
out sound-proof 
partitions dividing apartment 


. Increased number of entrances 


and elevators. 


. Improved access to apartm: 


service, etc., for an apartment of 
this class. 

for «¢ 
wing. 


. Provided bed closets in two-r 


apartments. 


. Provided linen closets and r¢ 


tributed closet space. 


. Enlarged all living-rooms. 


Placed all five-room apartm« 
on street. 

Relocated bedrooms so as to t: 
all off of courts. 
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Ch 


e all baths accessible with- | 
going into foyers. 
vided dining-alcoves for all | 
| apartments. 

vided better distribution 
ent-sized apartments. 
ned 70 rooms, counting din- 
alcoves each as one-half 


of 


ms. 
reased ratio of given income 
net cost by 15.6 per cent. 
first-mortgage bonds on real- 
mprovements have the benefit 
experience in planning, financ- 
building hotels, office buiidings, 
nts and theaters, the test of 
; would show thoroughly sound 
g, sufficient to protect first the 
through the assurance of pay- 
f both principal and interest, and 
the investment of the borrow- 
ner. 
e American municipality grows, 
further assurance of in- 
ng stability and of the demand 
nore adequate and modern struc- 
to meet the needs of the popula- 
n both home and business. 
Whether a demand will exist in a 
icular instance, a demand of suffi- | 
trength to amortize the loan and 
et the interest charges is a question | 
h must be to a large degree de-| 
ided by a complete analysis of a par- | 
ticular proposition by an expérienced 
nvestment banking-house. Naturally, | 
ere are marginal cases, as there are | 
marginal propositions in all classes of | 
investment. If the reputation of the| 
issuing house is based on a long record | 
f successful financing, if the location 
of the property is well chosen, if the 
supervision of construction is thorough, 
and if the amortization plan is well- | 
safeguarded, experience continues to 
prove first-mortgage reai-estate financ- | 
ing a sterling investment. 


its 





“That Something More” 

Business will meet less and less inter- 
ference from the agencies of govern- 
ment as it more nearly approximates | 
to the ideal of usefulness to the com- | 
munity. In recent decades it has come 
to be an axiom of successful business | 
that profit is not the sole end to be} 
sought. Business success in whatever 
field, is more and more the result of 
policies which look to giving service to 
the public. The business which on the 
vhole is likely to prosper most, is that 
business which aims to give the cus- | 
tomer something more than the mere 
mmodity which he comes to buy. The 
uccessful merchant no longer attempts 


to thrive on a sharp deal, but on serv-| « 


‘e and mutual consideration. We are | 
| entitled to a sense of gratification 


that business is now constantly pro- 


Sressing toward the best realization of | European headquarters, United Hotels Travel Bureau, 
uS Important fact.—Calvin Coolidge, 7 St. James’s Street, London, S. W. 1, England; 6 


Vresident, U. S. A. 
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America’s Greatest Hotel Chain 
Makes This Possible 


From coast to coast, you will find United 
Hotels Service available at important 
points in your travels. 


Under the highest type of operating man- 
agement, with adequate resources to sup- 
ply every facility for the convenience of 
guests, these hotels insure you the maxi- 
mum of comfort at the minimum cost. 


The Roosevelt 


New York City, N. Y. 
*The Benjamin Franklin TI 


Pa 


Philadelphia, 
he Olympic 


Seattle, Washington 


The Bancroft 


Worcester, Mass. 


The Ten Eyck 


Albany, N. Y. 


The Utica 
Utica, N. Y. 
The Onondaga 


Syracuse, N. ¥ 


The Rochester 


Rochester, N. Y. 


The United System 


The Seneca 
Rochester, N. ¥ 
e Niagara 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The Lawrence 
Erie, Pa. 
The Portage 
Akron, Ohio 
The Durant 
Flint, Michigan 
The Robert Treat 
Newark, N. J. 
The Alexander Hamilton 
Paterson, N. J 


“Your headquarters during the Sesqui-Centennial. 





The Stacy-Trent 
Trenton, N. J 
The Penn-Harris 
Harrisburg, Pa 
The Mount Royal 
Montreal, Canada 
King Edward 
Toronto, Canada 
Royal Connaught 
Hamilton, Canada 
The Clifton 
Niagara Falls, Canada 
Prince Edward 
Windsor, 
The Admiral Beatty 
Saint John, N. B. 


Canada 











OF AMERICA = 





UNITED HOTELS 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 25 


West 45th St., New York 


A filiated AmMertcaNn Hotets Corporation, Operating Modern Hotels in Intermediate Cities 


U. 


ms ae oe 


Operating System of Famous old world Hotels 





Reservations may be made at any United or American 
| hotel for any other hotel in this System. 


Rue Caumartin, Paris, France. 











after 


Ostend-— 


18th Annual Convention 


See Europ 
with a Rotary 
official tour 


Make the most of your jour- 
ney to Ostend. | 
scenic attractions 
of the Old World, after the 
in company with 
companions— 
Brother Rotarians and their 
families—the kind of people 
you want to know. 


oric and 


Convention, 


congenial 


The Rotary 
best method 


ssure Rotarians 
onsideration. 
been planned 


Clubs in the 
tours pass, 


Rotary Spirit 


Dear & Dawson, 
agents, have 
onvention tours (all approved by the 
Rotary Committee). 

of 14, 21, 35 and 49 
and range from $170.00 to $975.00 


The tours have been planned to in- 
clude all the i i 
Belgium, Holland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, 

France and England, 
Ostend June 11th, 


son couriers, 


let “Official Post-Convention Tours.”’ 


Established over 50 years 
35 European offices 


Dean & Dawson, Ltd. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 


544 Market 


cities through which the 


in the care of cour- 
teous and experienced Dean & Daw- 











4 Thoroughly 
Satisfactory 
Banking Home 


UNION TRUS] 


COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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HIS list of 146 recently organized Rotary clubs is a continuat 
of the list published in the May number. Seventeen countries ¢ 


represented in this list, the new 
United States, 111; England, 15; 
Africa, 1; Wales, 1; Scotland, 


Holland, 2; Canada, 2; South 
France, 1; Mexico, 1; Australia, 


clubs being apportioned th 
Sweden, 1; Spain, 3; Cuba, 


Ituly, 1; New Zealand, 1; Su 


zerland, 1; and Belgium, 1. There are approximately 2400 Rot: 
clubs now organized, and these are distributed among 35 countries. 


Cordell, Oklahoma. Club No. 2255. Special 
Representative: Harry C. Powell of Elk City; 
president, G. A. Warren Fleming; secretary, 
Frank O'Halloran. 


Stockholm, Sweden. Club No. 2256. Organi- 
zation work completed by Special Representative 
James H. Roth; president, Joseph Noren; hon- 
orary secretary, Gustaf Haggberg. 

San Sebastian, Spain. Club No. 2257. Or- 

anization work completed by Special Represen- 
aire nas James H. Roth; president, Emiliano 
Eizaguirre ; secretary, Olof Ohlsson. 


Nokomis, Illinois. Club No. 2258. Special 
Representative: District Governor Myron L. 
Pontius of Jacksonville; president, Harold A. 
Arnold; secretary, Otto J. Stiehl. 


Bala-Cynwyd-Narberth, Pennsylvania. Club 
No. 2259. Special Representative: Rev. George 
Barnes of Philadelphia: President, Alvin E. 
Shull; secretary, Robert J. Boyd. 

Penns Grove, New Jersey. Club No. 2260. 
Special Representative: H. C. Berry of Salem; 
president, Robinson F. Willis ; secretary, Thomas 
C. Summerill. 

Sea Isle City, New Jersey. Club No. 2261. 
Special Representative: Harry E. Smith of 
Atlantic City; president, Dr. Clarence M. Way; 
secretary, Earl M. Waddington. 

Slater, Missouri. Club No. 2262: Special Rep- 
resentative: B. M. Lester of Boonville; presi- 
dent, Carl E. Bolte; secretary, Willard E. Goslin. 

King City, California. Club No. 2268. Spe- 
cial Representative: Daniel A. Madeira of Sa- 
linas; president, William E. Goodspeed; secre- 
tary, James A. Walker. 

Guines, Cuba. Club No. 2264. Organization 
work completed by Special Representatives Al- 
fredo Ezquerré and Florencio Valderon, under 
the supervision of District Governor Julio H. 
Smith; president, Dr. Ramon Casas Bacallao; 
secretary, Ernesto Fernandez Arrondo. 

Winter Garden, Florida. Club No. 2265. Spe- 
cial Representative: William S. Branch of Or- 
lando; president, Rev. William T. Brantley; 
secretary, Thomas M. Seawell. 

Luray, Virginia. Club No. 2266. Special 
Representative: Grattan Price of Harrisonburg ; 
president, Rev. Dennis Whittle; secretary, Rob- 
ert W. Keyser. 

Sumner, Washington. Club No. 2267. Special 
Representative: W. B. Stephens of Sumner; 
president, William B. Stephens; secretary, Stan- 
ley W. Staatz. 

Red Springs, North Carolina. Club No. 2268. 
Special Representative: George K. Grantham of 
Dunn; president, Charles G. Vardell; secretary, 
Henry B. Gibson. 

Lake Wales, Florida. Club No. 2269. Special 
Representative: J. Frank Alexander of Tampa; 
president, J. E. Worthington; secretary, C. E. 
Noyes. 

Santander, Spain. Club No. 2270. Organiza- 
tion work completed by Special Representative 
James H. Roth; president, Dr. Vicente Quin- 
tana; secretary, Victor Diez Ceballos. 

Roodhouse, Illinois. Club No. 2271. Special 
Representative: Ben Roodhouse of Jacksonville ; 
president, Sidney L. Smith; secretary, Fred E. 
Battershell. 

Westbrook, Maine. Club No. 2272. Special 
Representative: Daniel Hoegg of Portland; 
president, Harry F. G. Hay; secretary, Wade L. 
Bridgham. 

Chestertown, Maryland. Club No. 2273. Spe- 
cial Representative: Samuel E. Shannahan of 
Easton ; president, Paul E. Titsworth ; secretary, 
William Robert Huey. 

Carrizo Springs, Texas. Club No. 2274. Spe- 
cial Representative: Arthur B. Mayhew of 
Uvalde; president, B. L. Jeffrey ; secretary, Rev. 
Bruce Roberts. 


Sterling, Kansas. Club No. 2275. Special 
Representative: Ralph R. Young of Hutchin- 
son; president, A. L. Jacobson; secretary, Rob- 
ert E. Wyatt. 

Auburn, Illinois. Club No. 2276. Special 
Representative: Norris Goodes of Virden; pres- 


ident, William )). Mottar; secretary, ( 
Chitwood. 

Montrose, Pennsylvania. Club No. 2 
cial Representative: Edwin R. Week 
hamton; president, William H. Warne 
tary, R. Bruce Pepper. 


Hill City, Kansas. Club No. 2278 
Representative: Thomas N. Moore of 
president, Loren J. Wolfe; secretary, R 
liam H. Zook. 

Coronado, California. Club No. 2279. s 
Representative: Ralph Whitaker of S 
ego; president, William A. Lambert; s 
William T. Westbrook. 

Saint Helena, California. Club No. 22s 
cial Representative: Dr. Walter L. Blo 
Calistoga; president, F. W. Mielenz; se 
Adolph Meese. 


Philadelphia, Mississippi. Club N: 


Special Representative: Floyd Pigford 


Meridian; president, Ivey E. Peebles; s« 
W. Rodney Mars. 


La Grande, Oregon. Club No. 2282. 


Representative: Sam R. Thompson of Pen 
ton; president, W. Floyd McKennon; secret 


Frank B. Appleby. 


East Rochester, New York... Club N: 
Special Representative: A. H. Van Brocl 
Rochestere; president, Clarence M. C: 
secretary, John H. McLaughlin. 


Sarasota, Florida. Club No. 2284. Sx 
Representative: Robert R. Walden of St. Pet 
burg; president, Ben F. Kagay; secretary, J 


C. Hughey. 
Ripley, West Virginia. Club No. 2285. 
cial Representative: Paris Bell of S&S: 


president, Grover H. Castrup; secretary, Cart 


W. Staats. 


Bilbao, Spain. Club No. 2286. Organizat 
work completed by Special Representative J: 
H. Roth; president, Luis Astorquia; secret 


Enrique Mowinckel. 


Nevada, Missouri. Club No. 2287. Sy 


Representative: William Rice Gunn of 


Scott ; president, Charles E. Mellette; secret 


Claude C. Earp. 


Madill, Oklahoma. Club No. 2288. §; 


Representative: Earl A. Brown of Ard: 
president, M. E. Ewing; secretary, G. 
Lewis. 


Crystal City, Texas. Club No. 2289. Speci 
Representative: Arthur B. Mayhew of Uvald 
president, S. Scott Pegues; secretary, Brucs 


Holsomback. 


Gooding, Idaho. Club No. 2290. Special! 
resentative: Jess Eastman of Buhl; pr 
Dr. John H. Cromwell; secretary, Richa 
Evans. 

Saint Johns, Michigan. Club No. 2291 
cial Representative: Clark R. Graves of 
sing; president, George G. Hunter; sec: 
Dr. Arthur C. Henthorn. 


Dayton, Texas. Club No. 2292. Special 


resentative: Clopton A. Miles of Liberty; | 
ident, Robert J. Sullivan; secretary, Ro 


Landers. 

Wandsworth, England. Club No. 2293 
ganized under the Auspices of District ( 
No. 13; president, James Allsop; honora: 
retary, E. A. Atkins. 


Chelan, Washington. Club No. 2294. 5 


Representative: Claude E. Stewart of W 


chee; president, J. Herman Mundt; sex 
William G. Crow. 

DePere, Wisconsin. Club No. 2295. 5 
Representative: R. R. Risdon of Green 


president, Elmer J. McGeehan; secretary, 


F. Zimdars. 


Edenton, North Carolina. Club No. 
Special Representative: Mora S. Bulla of 
abeth City; president, Dr. J. A. Powell ; 
tary, Millard F. Bond, Jr. 


Abilene, Texas. Club No. 2297. Special 


resentative: Ellis Boyd of Fort Worth; 
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P. Stinson; secretary, B. Manly 


England. Club No. 2298. Organized 

pices of District Cuouncil No. 13; 

\ M. Mathews; honorary secretary, 

n. Holland. Club No. 2299. Organized 

pices of Rotarian Jurrien van 

her of the Extension Committee of 

national; president, J. A. A. Ocht- 
tary, Dr. A. S. Miedema. 


aer, Indiana. Club No. 2300. Special 
e: Fred Crumpacker of Hanmond; 
Dr. W. LeRoy Myer; secretary, 
Mills. 
lowa. Club No. 2301. Special Repre- 
Boyd R. Bryson of lowa Falls ; presi- 
k J. MeGreevy: secretary, Raymond 
Kansas. Club No. 2302. Special 
tive: Harry Bryant of Parsons; 
Jumes H. Karnes; secretary, Robert 





ymery. 

vvale, California. Club No. 2303. Spe- 
sentative: Walter Doust of t 

w: president, Charles C. Spalding; sec- 

Leo H. Vishoot. 

yn, Ohio. Club No. 2304. Special Repre- 
Joseph M. Markley of Canton; presi- 
; E. Casey; secretary, Matthew Hock- 





i, Ohio. Club No. 2305. Special Repre- 
William G. Heebsch of Orrville; 
Clayton H. Leatherman; secretary, 

W. Parmelee. 
Hull-Daisetta, Texas. Club No. 2306. Special 
ntative: B. Frank Johnson of Liberty; 
ent, Carl L. Hackney; secretary, Silas W. 





McArthur, Ohio. Club No. 2207. Special 
esentative: Harry B. Reese of Wellston ; 
dent, Otto F. Pilcher; secretary, A. Merle 


Oxford, Pennsylvania. Club No. 2308. Spe- 

Representative: Samuel C. Schmucker of 

West Chester; president, Charles C. Baer; sec- 
Mack Berkowich. 


Valley Junction, Iowa. Club No. 2309. Spe- 
|° Representatives: Clyde L. Hulsizer and 
Ellis Engelbeck of Des Moines; president, Jesse 


S. Compton; secretary, Dr. Waiter S. Sharpe. 


Tiffin, Ohio. Club No. 2310. Special Repre- 
ntative: Bert Solomon of Fostoria; president, 
orge Schroth; secretary, Jesse Lust. 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania. Club No. 2311. Spe- 
al Representative: William A. Derstine of 
Quakertown; president, Quinton D. Herman; 
cretary, Charles H. Esser. 
Plattsburg, New York. Club No. 2312. Spe- 
| Representative: James Fitzsimons of Mon- 
al, Canada; president, Corydon S. Johnson: 
etary, Edward H. Dow. 


Belvedere (Los Angeles Co.), California. C!ub 
No. 2313. Special Representative: Myron Mc- 
Neal of Montebello; president, George A. French ; 
ecretary, John A. Moore. 

Truro, Nova Scotia, Canada. Club No. 2314. 
Special Representative: John C. Cass of Hali- 
fax; president, Frank L. Lewis; secretary, Rod- 
erick A. Mingie. 

Davis, California. Club No. 2315. Special 
Representative: Carl Lamus of Sacramento; 
president, Ed. S. McBride; secretary, A. G. 
Brinley. 

El Cajon, California. Club No. 2316. Special 
Representative: John L. Bacon of San Diego; 
president, Rev. Charles F. Richardson ; secretary, 
A. Robert Hunter. 

East London, South Africa. Club No. 2317. 
Organization work completed by Special Repre- 
sentative Hollander; president, Benjamin Myers ; 
honorary secretary, Staniey S. Parsons. 


Hollywood, Florida. Club No. 2318. Special 
Representative: Huber William Hurt of Holly- 
wood; president, Dr. Frank E. Jaynes; secre- 
try, D. W. Benjamin. 


Fordyce, Arkansas. Club No. 2319. Special 
Representative: O. O. Axley of Warren; presi- 
dent, Don Carios Gates; secretary, James A. 
Pattillo. 


Battersea, England. Club No. 2320. Organ- 

ized under the auspices of District Council No. 

president, Herbert H. Arding; honorary 
retary, Stanley J. Barnes. 


Balham, England. Club No. 2321. Organized 

nder the auspices of District Council No. 13; 
esident, A. H. Edwards; honorary secretary, 
A. Watts. 


Atwood, Kansas. Club No. 2322. Special 
Representative: Harlan Q. Banta of Oberlin; 
esident, Jake J. Miller; secretary, Jesse A 
ywensby. 





Saranac Lake, New York. Club No. 2323. 
ecial Representative: Louis G. Hoth of Ma- 
ne; president, Raymond M. Obenchain; secre- 
ry, Homer P. Baker. 
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Hucknall, England. Clul 


ized under the auspices of Di 
7 E. S. Coxhead; 


i> president, G. 
retary, W. Garland Sp ¢ 


Hinckley, England. 


ized under the auspices of Di 


p esident, G. E Ss ( 
retary, J. T. Le Baxte 

Iifracombe, England. ( 

ized under the a ispl ; of i 
t{ resident, Herbe M 
Frank F. Annea 





ized under the auspices of | 
resident, E. H. B 
retary, G. F. Fry. 





Stirling, Scotland. Club N 
under the auspice fr Distri 
and 2; president, R. McCull 
retary, Eric Sinclair Bell. 


Front Royal, Virginia. C! 
cial Representative: Charlie 
chester; president, Edmund 
S. Byrne Downing. 


Preston, Ontario, Canada, 
Special Representative: Willias 


Kitchener ; president, Ps 
tery, Harry W. Steel, J 


South Orange, New Jersey. 
t Ha 


Special Representative: 
Oranges; president, Albert I 
Louis I. Aiexander. 


Fremont, Ohio. Club No 


resentative: Ed. R. Kelsey of Toledo; 
Hirt ; } j 


Edward U. 


secret: 


Amherst, Massachusetts. Club No 
cial Representative: Leonard 


president, Cady R. Elder 
O'Connell. 

Munising, Michigan. Club 
Representative: A 





president, Dr. T. W. Scholtes; 


E. Brown. 


Shinneston, West Virginia. 
Special Representative: Arthur 
burg; president, Dr. L. A. St 


L. Merchant. 


Norwood, Massachusetts. Club 


cial Representative: Charles 
ham; president, Dr. Harold 
tary, Herbert H. Howes. 
Woodstock, Vermont. C! 
cial Representative: James 
River Junction; president. 


secretary, William W. Miller. 


Hawthorne, California. C| 


cial Representative: F) 





wood ; president, Jordan E. Du 


Bernard Martin. 


Spring City, Pennsylvania. 
Special Representative: J. Cl: 
Phoenixville; president, Russ¢« 


retary, Leighton F. Hacker. 
Rhyl, Wales. Club No. 


der the auspices of District 


president, R. R. Millard; 

H. Crabbe Davies. 
Walthamstow, England. 

ganized under the auspice 


No. 13; president, Kaleb Hedin; 


retary, Albert F. Wright. 


Sanderson, Texas. Club 
Representatives: Henry 'T. 


of the 42nd District, and James 
Alpine; president, Henry R. I 


tary, James Kerr. 


Fredericktown, Missouri. Club 
cial Representative: Arthur 
Cape Girardeau; president, C. 


tary, M. W. Parkin. 


New London, Ohio. Club No. 


Representative: Leonard 7 





president, John T. Hogsett ; 


S. Giles. 


Uxbridge, Massachuseits. 


Special Representative: Rev. 


vitt of Worcester; president, 
secretary, Millens W. Taft. 


Estes Park, Colorado. Club 
cial Representative: Harvey 


Greeley ; president, Albert 


Frank J. Fancis. 


Marseilles, France. Club No. 
tion work completed by District 
cel Franck; president, Etienne 


Jean Dumayet. 


Enterprise, Alabama. Club 


cial Representative: Bibb 


president, Henry A. Dorsey ; 


thur Watson. 


Ciudada Juarez, Mexico. Club 


ganized under the auspices 


sentative Art H. Woods and 
I. B. Sutton; president, Angel 


tary, Napoleon F. Lucero. 


Mason City, Illinois. Club 


Representative: Harry M. 


igust Syver 








Martinez; secre- 
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What Do You See ? 
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When You Pull Out 
Your File Drawer ? 


A Troubled,Tossing Or Everything Orderly 


Sea of Papers? and Accessible ? 
Neither side of this picture is ove 
iw! 

If you use ordinat flat folders for 
1 i ¢ } 4; 
ulky contents, you will have them ridin 


high and low in the drawer, with the 


index names obscured and the natural 

separation lost, causing loss of time in 

filing or finding papers. Injury to the 
1! 


papers themselves will also result 
Folders will do for a few papers, but 
too many contain over-loads which 
should be placed in roomier containers 
still retaining their position in the fil 
There is ly one remedy for an over 
load | folder: ind that isa 








‘Vertex’ File Pockets are all capacity; 
l { ) 


stand erect ind keep their contents sé 

index is ilways in view; they allow free acces 
for reference, either in the file or out of 
they save space, for they prevent slumping 


We would like you to pl: 
one of your bulkiest fol 
‘Vertex” Pocket, and see w 


a 
lers in a ample 
hat you think of it 
The coupon below will bring the sam- 
ple, free, with no obligation to return. 


SeeeecT HERE ©e22e= 


Please send for examination and trial a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in October 
Rotarian 


Name of Firm 

Address 

Name and Positi f Person Inquiring 
Letter Size or Legal Siz Desired 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. A, 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For Your Club Too! 


This beautiful Rotary Bell will add 
greater distinction and order to 
your meetings Many clubs write 
and tell us that once having ft, 
they would never be without one 

and beautiful 
speaker’s table. 
like the harsh gavel, for a 
tap and its mellow voice 
every corner of the room, 
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A unique 


ornament 
for the J 


Nothing 
gentl E 
reaches 


No. 29 is 11 inches high, made 
of gold finished Bell Metal. Any 
desired inscription on name plate. 


$25.00 


We carry a complete line of Rotary 
Emblem goods for all occasions. 


ERS 
GeéosE.F 
1252 ELM STREET 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Complete 
with Striker 
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WILL YOU BE 
MAROONED 


on the barren shores of sickness? 


Is your health slipping 
from you, unknown and unnoticed ? 

This is a question of importance, not 
only to you but to those dependent on 
you and you should know. 

By means of urinalysis our Labora 
tories detect and give you a warning 
at the first sign of irregularity This 
enables you to take measures to check 
what otherwise might develop into sert- 
ous illness. 

Our service can tell you at no trou- 
ble and little cost. 

Write at once for our booklet— 
Tue Span oF Lire 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF 

ANALYSIS 
H. J. SOULE, President 
R. 106, Republic Bldg. 





away 














Chicago 












“A City Is Known by Its Hotels’’ 


HOTEL BOND 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
Accommodating 1,000 Guests 
Harry S. Bond 
Rotary Luncheons Mondays, 
at 12:15 














For More Snap in 
Fall Activities 


Outfit your Club with 
GEMSCO Hats, Fezzes, 
Bands, etc. Samples and 
prices submitted. 
Write for Folder R-2— 
no obligation 
GEMSCO 


692 B'way, New York, N. Y. 
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president, Wm. E. Ainsworth; secretary, Fred 


W. Buehrig. 


Roaring Spring, Pennsylvania. 
Special Representative: Wm. F. 
toona; president, Robert Donald 
tary, Ammon D. Mingle. 


Lebanon, Illinois. Club No. 2352. Special 
Representative: Marcel F. Kuehn of O'Fallon; 
president, Cameron Harmon; secretary, E. Ran- 
dall Sayre. 


Sheridan, Indiana. Club No. 
Representative: Brenton Devol 
president, Fred E. Beauchamp; secretary, 
Leonard I. Kercheval. 


Lankershim, California. Club No. 2354. Spe- 
cial Representative: Dick Zarn of Van Nuys; 
president, Roy L. Forsyth; secretary, Wendell 
M. Bishop. 

Lorain, Ohio. Club No. 2355. Special Rep- 
resentative: Joseph M. Markley of Canton; 
president, Wm. E. Wheatley; secretary, Daniel 
F. Williams. 

Fernandina, Florida. Club No. 2356. Special 
Representative: Frank D. Fant of Jacksonville ; 
president, Byron B. Brooks; secretary, Louis A. 
Klarer. 


Club No. 2351. 
Sellers of Al- 
Lorenz; secre- 


2353. Special 
of Frankfort ; 
Dr. 


Colon, Cuba. Club No. 2357. Organized un- 
der the auspices of District Governor Julio H. 
Smith; president, Arturo Comas Pons; secre- 
tary, Oscar Rodriguez Hernandez. 


Minden, Nevada. Club No. 2358. Special Rep- 
resentative: David Ericson of Reno; president, 
W. H. Bridges ; secretary, George H. Fay. 

Montpelier, Idaho. Club No. 2359. Special 
Representative: John W. Gondie of Preston; 
president, Frank M. Williams; secretary, Fred 
L. Cruikshank. 

Woodland, California. Club No. 2360. Spe- 
cial Representative: James Wells of Sacra- 
mento; president, Harry S. Summers; secretary, 
Edward I. Leake. 

Fort Kent, Maine. Club No. 
Representative: Dr. Wm. B. Chamberlain of 
Fort Fairfield; president, Geo. R. Bradbury; 
secretary, Adrian F. Kelleher. 


McGehee, Arkansas. Club No. 2362. Special 
Representative: Robert W. Baxter of Dermott; 


2361. Special 


president, Dr. H. T. Smith; secretary, W. E. 
Mullikin, Jr. 
Carrollton, Kentucky. Club No. 2363. Spe 


cial Representative: C. V. Bridwell of Frank- 
fort; president, J. L. Donaldson; secretary, H. 
R. Lorch. 


Pennsylvania. Club No. 
Robert H. Wil- 
Harrie A. 


Sharpsburg-Etna, 
Special Representative: 
son of East Pittsburgh; president, 
Bragg; secretary, Addison, Lyon. 


Cloverdale, California. Club No. 2365. Spe- 
cial Representative: Horace M. Weeks of Se- 


bastopol; president, George Cavalli; secretary, 
Nelvin S. Cobb. 
Blakely, Georgia. Club No. 2366. Special 


Representative: Gordon E. Reynolds of Al- 
bany ; president, W. W. Smith; secretary, E. L. 
Fryer, Jr. 

Illmo-Fornfelt, Missouri. Club No. 2367. Spe- 
cial Representative: J. P. Meyers of Cape Gi- 


rardeau; president, E. L. Purcell; secretary, 
Mart E. Belmont. 
Maidenhead and District, England. Club No. 


2368. Organized under the auspices of District 
Council No. 9; president, Dr. Robert Thomson ; 
honorary secretary, Kenneth Ruffe Thomas, 

Penge, England. Club No. 2369. Organized 
under the auspices of District Council No. 13; 
president, Arthur Jackson Marsh; honorary 
secretary, Harry Prickett. 

Mill Valley, California. Club No. 2370. Spe- 
cial Representative: John Burt of San Rafael; 


president, Harry Petrie; secretary, Martin J. 
Jukich. . 
Linton, Indiana. Club No. 23871. Special 


Representattives: C. H. Stratton of Sullivan 
and Benjamin Sherwood of Bedford; president, 
David R. Scott; secretary, T. Stanton Martin. 

Leesburg, Florida. Club No. 2372. Special 
Representative: J. Henry Therrell of Ocala; 
president, Truman G. Futch; secretary, Warren 
G. Ross. 

Toppenish, Washington. Club No. 2373. Spe- 
cial Representative: Ben A. Perham of Yakima ; 
president, Dr. G. Dolph Dahlman; secretary, 
Paul H. Shearer. 


Shickshinny, Pennsylvania. Club No. 2374. 
Special Representative: Dr. Edwin A. Glenn 
of Berwick; president, Daniel Z. Mensch; secre- 
tary, William C. Cortright. 


Bradenton, Florida. Club No. 2375. Special 
Representative: J. Frank Alexander of Tampa ; 
president, George V. Denny; secretary, N. 
Dwight Ford. 
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Menasha, Wisconsin. Club No. 23 
Representative: Howard P. Buck ris 
president, F, E. Sensenbrenner ; secr¢ Ov 
Plenzke. 


Vero Beach, Florida. Club No. or, 
cial Representative: H. E. Robins: Woes 
Palm Beach; president, Rev. C. H. 
secretary, Fred D. Bacon. 


Shelby, Ohio. Club No. 2378.  §; 
resentative: John H. Diehl of Kent; 
John H. Wordan; secretary, Dr. 
Briggs. 

Verona, New Jersey. Club No. 2379 
Representative: Ed Holmes of Mont: 
ident, W. Barnette Smith; secretary 
M. Appleton. 


Attica, Ohio. Club No. 2380. Spe 
senative: James R. Hopley of Bucy 
dent, Joe T. Stoldt; secretary, Lloyd Ka 
man, 


Georgetown, Delaware. Club No. 2 
cial Representative: Dr. J. Roscoe | 
Laurel; president, Frank M. Jones; 
Bud Coy. 


Stillwell, Oklahoma. Club No. 2382 
Representative: George DeSpain of 
Springs; president, W. A. Woodruff; 
C. F. Hughes. 


Parramatta, Australia. Club No. 2 Op. 
ganization work completed by Special ( : 
sioner Braddon; president, Henry Walter Sh 
hard; honorary secretary, James ( 
Browning. 

Cremona, Italy. Club No. 2384. Or; 
under the auspices of District Governor G 
Mylius; president, Amilcare Robbiani ; 
Francesco Piazzi. 

Lausanne, Switzerland. Club No. 235 Or- 
ganization work completed by District Gover 


Prager; president, G. Kernen; secretary, Dr. R 
Mercier. 

Leiden, Holland. Club No. 2386. Orga 
tion work completed by District Governor Va 


Dillen ; president, A. M. Trow; secretary, B. | 
Krantz. 

Gisborne, New Zealand. Club No. 2387. Or. 
ganization work completed by District Goverr 
W. E. Herbert; president, Allan L. Mui: : hon- 
orary secretary, Stanley D. Nathan. 


Garrettsville, Ohio. Club No. 2388. Spx 
Representative: John H. Diehl of Kent; | 
dent, Raymond R. Peck; secretary, Stanley R 
Carlisle. 


Canal Fulton, Ohio. Club No. 2389. Speci 
Representative: Joseph Markley of Canton 
president, Edward J. Nichter; secretary, Ha 
N. Myers. 





Painesville, Ohio. Club No. 2390.  Shpecia 
Representative: James G. Card of Clev i 
president, Gorden S. Meek; secretary, Arthu 


Colby. 


Rocky Ford, Colorado. Club No. 2391. Spe- 
cial Representative: Fred Sabin of La Junta 
president, J. Fred North; secretary, Owe 
Krueger, Jr. 

LaFeria, Texas. Club No. 2392. Special Rep- 
resentative: Fred Johnston of Mercedes ; pres 
dent, Tom Phillips ; secretary, Claude Elliott. 

Shrewsbury, England. Club No. 2393. Or- 
ganized under the auspices of District “ou: 
No. 6; president, R. Bates Maddison ; honorary 
secretary, P. R. Forrest Groves. 


Littleton, New Hampshire. Club No. 23)! 
Special Representative: Rev. Anthony R. Parsh- 
ley of Lancaster; president, Rev. Harry R 


Pool; secretary, Walter N. Heald. 


asi 


Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania. Club No. 239 
Special Representative: Gazexer G. Green of 
Lock Haven; president, Burt F. Frances; sec- 
retary, Fred E. McEntire. 


Swindon, England. Club No. 2396. Ore 
under the auspices of District Council No 
president, W. G. Adams; honorary secretary, T 
Harold Smith. 


West Willesden, England. Club No. 
Organized under the auspices of District 
cil No. 13; president, A. W. Whaleby ; honorary 
secretary, S. E. Boatfield. 


High Wycombe, England. Club No. 
Organized under the auspices of District ‘ 
cil No. 9; president, H. G. Parker; honorary 
secretary, G. D. Vernon. 


Antwerp, Belgium. 
tion work completed by Special Commis 
Fred Warren Teele; president, 
mann ; secretary, Ed Nyssens. 


nized 


Adams, New York. Club No. 2400. § 
Representatives: Paul P. Miller and Jame \ 


Munro of Watertown; president, O. D. Gr. ne; 


secretary, Donald Kenyon. 
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Club No. 2399. Organiza- 





L. E. Stein 
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vhat you know— 


ABOUT ROTARY? 


non-Rotarians—ask 
Every day or two 


usands of people 
stions about Rotary. 
person asks YOU. 
1 you try to think up the right answer and 
tally you flounder around and admit you 
making a poor attempt. 
ere are ten pamphlets published by Ro- 
y International that will help you—that 
ll give you the basis for any question that 
ght be asked by a non-Rotarian—and will 
ve you material for making statements about 
organization. These are: 


1. BRIEF FACTS ABOUT ROTARY— 
This pamphlet is published four times a year so that 
its statistics may be up-to-date. Piinted in folder 
form, eight pages, convenient for vest pocket; written 
for non Rotarians as well as Rotarians and excellent 
answers, in themselves, as to what is Rotary. Price, 
$1 per hundred or 1% cents per copy. 


2. AN OUTLINE OF ROTARY (Pamphlet No. 1) 
his pamphlet contains the Objects, Platform, Code of 
Ethics and Resolution No. 34 2c per copy. 


3. WHAT IS THE ROTARY CLUB? (Pamphlet 
No. 2) 


Which is just what it suggests—an answer to the ques- 
tion its litle asks. 2c per copy. 


SYNOPSIS OF ROTARY (Pamphlet No. 20) 
Another pamphlet which is just what its title suggests. 
It gives briefly a very exact history of the organiza- 
tion and some valuable statistics as to its growth as 
well as short but detailed statements as to how the 
clubs were organized in various countries. 10c per 
copy. 

A GUIDE TO COMMUNITY SERVICE 


(Pamphlet No. 16) 

Succinct and gripping statements of what community 
service consists and how Rotarians function in the 
community. 10c per copy. 


6. BOYS WORK ACTIVITIES (Pamphlet No. 18) 
This pamphlet tells hew a Rotary club may conduct 
its Boys Work successfully, how to make a boy sur- 
vey of the community and many other interesting 
things about this branch of Rotary community activ- 
ities. 10c per copy. 


7. RURAL-URBAN ACQUAINTANCE PROMO- 
TION (Pamphlet No. 39) 


Every club should be interested in developing a closer 
contact with its rural population. This pamphlet 
gives helpful suggestions and information as to suc- 
cessful methods for developing closer relationship 
between rural and urban populations. Price. 5c 


per copy. 
8. MEMBERSHIP IN ROTARY 
(Pamphlet No. 17) 


Membership and Classification matters are given care- 
ful analysis in this pamphlet—the classification prin- 
ciple being outlined in striking and understandable 
terms. 10c per copy. 


9. CODES OF STANDARDS OF CORRECT 
PRACTICE (Pamphlet No. 33) 


This has become one of the standard pamphlets for 
those who would get an inkling of Rotary’s Business 
Methods campaign and how it has worked. Single 
copy gratis. 2 to 50 copies, 5c each. 


> 


- 


These pamphlets are a real Rotary library when you 
add to them— 


A TALKING KNOWLEDGE OF ROTARY 


(Pamphlet No. 11) 
Which has been acclaimed as the “finest text book 
of Rotary in existence.” 10c per copy. 


Afty one or a complete set of these pamphlets may be ob- 
tained from the office of the International Secretary, 221 East 
20th Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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HOLIDAY OFFERINGS 


Gifts to be monogrammed should be ordered 
at once to insure prompt Holiday delivery. 
Above French Silk Mufflers: Left, $21.00, 
Right, $25.00, Monograms additional—French 
Linen Handkerchiefs, $2.00 each, Monograms 
additional. State colors preferred. 


'ustrated Brochure sev n veque 


d€. Sulka & Company 


S12 FIFTH AVENUE 
Lomnon NEW YORK 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 

















The St. Marys Diesel Oil Engine 


CUTS POWER BILLS 
TO LESS THAN HALF 


It starts instantly on the oil on which the 
engine operates—from cold to full speed 
in one minute, 


No Hot Balls — Hot Tubes — Blast Torch — 
Or Fire on the Outside 


Built in one to six cylinder units, 


7 HP to 300 HP. 
Write for Catalog 


The St. Marys Oil Engine Co. 


St. Charles, Missouri 


(Manufacturers) 














Special 
HALLOWEEN 
Party Offer 


or : . *nience 
those 1 to & 
the bother of picking out the 
wies neces 
‘ fu 


the convenience of 


who wish to avoid 


Various party accessor 


Sary in ¢ 


lowe’en 


have arrange 
specially 
popular numbers are 
guarantee satisfaction. 


and we 





) assortme 
price Our most 
included 


50 each 


Hallo 


favors, s¢ 
bons, 


we’en Paper hats, 


rpentine rib 
balloons and 


noise makers, and one 


large 


for 


folding 
we’en lantern, 24 in 
ches in diameter all 


Hallo 


$10 


100 each 


of the albx 


e incluc cre 


, 24-inch 


twe 

Hallowe 

all for 

an are 
olo 


party. 
FREE. 


oe Ww 


betth $19 


made up in Hallowe'en 
orange 

Order today 

loads of 


and be 
fun and pep 


Be sure to as k for our 
booklet, 
A ries,"” showing 
of “additional items. 


**Entertainment 
unundreds 








Von 


81 West Lake St. 


fousony 


CREATORS OF FAVOR FASHIONS 














CHAIRS 


Beautiful 
Durable 
Comfortable 
Priced Right 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR SAMPLE 


RASTETTER 
% SONS 
1350 Wall St, 





SOLID KUMFORT 


FOLDING 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
















U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 


Badges and Banne rs 


prices. 


Send for catalogue. 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. MADISON ST. 





Official 
a 


Our Specialty 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











Coroe ee Date 
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in Wonderland country where nobody 
understood what they knew and nobody 
knew what they understood! I felt a 
strange indifference overcome me as the 
moment for the departure of my train 
approached. At the end of that train 
there was the trans-Atlantic liner, that 
wouldn’t wait for the next train. My 
ticket was in my purse, and I couldn’t 
afford another. But somehow, it didn’t 
seem to matter—much. 

And then, suddenly, the great clock 
struck six, and carillons burst out in 
the square beyond, and panic sheer and 
unadulterated routed my stupor. In 
twelve minutes that train was leaving, 
and I intended to be on it. With my 
luggage. This was Brussels, the chimes 
had suddenly convinced me, and ?7f it 
was Brussels. .. . 

“Will you kindly tell me where the 
| train for Antwerp leaves from and also 
where I can collect my hand luggage?” 

I had spoken—English. 

I had spoken English to a small, 
middle-aged man with spectacles, a 
handbag and an umbrella. There was 
no reason in the entire universe to ex- 
pect him to understand me. There was 
still less reason, in view of my past 
experiences, to expect him to answer 
me. He did both. 


NDEED, he did more than that. He 
assured me, in faulty English, but, 
oh, how heavenly it sounded to me, that 
he too was returning to Antwerp and 
that he would find and bring my bags to 
my compartment if I wished. And when 
he had brought them he told me that 
he was a married man, he had just left 
Madame and their three children on the 
platform, and might he share my com- 


partment as the train was quite 
crowded? 
I assured him that he might. Indeed, 


he must. For now that I and my bags 
were safe I could not rest until I pos- 
sessed the key to the riddle. 

“What is all this about,” I asked, 
waving my hand toward the mob we 
were leaving behind.” 

“It is a meeting of Flemings,” he 
elucidated, “to promote the teaching of 
our language in the schools. Of course 
| in such a meeting nobody would think 
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The Flaming Flemish 


(Continued from page 26) 


of speaking French, so they spe on}, 
Flemish to each other though nny o; 
them do not know it very well.” __ 

“You mean,” I exclaimed, “the = thoz. 
people I spoke to understood my 
and German?” 

“Oh, but of a certainty,” he led 
“Many of them in their homes - peak 
only French themselves. But they are 
—how do you say—pledged to <peak 
only the Flemish during this conven. 
tion.” 

“But the commissionaires. . 

“Especially the commissionaires,”’ my 
informant laughed. “Think, Ma ame 
of the tips they would’ lose.” 

I thought. And eventually, when | 
had cooled down a bit I began to under. 
stand. And presently, after I had par- 
taken of my little breakfast, I realize 
how funny this adventure really was. 
There was I having come through Bel- 
gium without a struggle, and landed in 
a snag in its very center of culture and 
civilization. I began to laugh, and after 
a moment, my companion put down his 
book and laughed with me. 

“But you,” I gasped at length, “you 
answered me.” 

“But to me,” he answered, wiping his 
glasses, “you spoke the English. With 
that language we have no war.” 

“Then those others,” I gasped, recall- 
ing my moments of torture, “they 
would have directed me if I had spoken 
my own language?” 

“If they had understood your lan- 
guage, of a certainty,” he replied. 
“Otherwise they would have called an 
interpreter. Why not?” 

Why not, indeed. I was still occu- 
pied with the idea when we arrived in 
Anvers—pardon, Antwerpen, where my 
traveling companion took ceremonious 
leave of me. As I descended from the 
train I saw that flocks of Flemish folk 
were still departing for Brussels and 
the convention. In their hands they all 
held little books bound in red cloth. As 
I was wondering what they could be, a 
boy approached me and offered me one 
—for two francs. I took one glance at 
it and then assured him that I did not 
need it—now. The title was “How to 
Learn Flemish in Six Easy Lessons.” 

And—it was printed in French. 





Life 
By Frank R. Jennings 


little sunshine 
A little rain 
A little loss 
A little gain 
A little happiness 
A little pain 


Not all sweet 

Not all sour 

Now a weed 

Now a flower 

A goodly aver’ge 

Of sunshine and shower 
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intoms of the Sea 
tinued from page 38) 
se] and leave their message, 
ces are that your ship will | 
ich port again. 
ent versions are given as to the 
the predicament of the Flying 
n, but in substance all stories 
she was an Amsterdam ves- 
sailed from that port many 
\ igo. Her master’s name was 
iecken. He was a staunch sea- 
nd one of the kind that would 
; own way in spite of the devil. 
ng to round Cape of Good Hope, 
teeth of severe headwinds, Van- 
ken is said, in a fit of rage, to 
ursed the Author of his being— 
e defied the Almighty, who gov- 
e the winds and the waves; and as 
nsequence he was doomed to beat 
in these seas until the day of 
udgment. The crew of the Flying 
Dutchman are old sinners of the sea, 
ates and murderers, who with their 
icked master suffer and toil eternally, 
beating against the wind and always 
ying to intercept passing ships for 
the purpose of sending letters home. 
It is safe to say that the Flying 
Dutchman has not been sighted for 


many years, and the only remaining | 


trace of this legend which has left its 
mark on the mind of present-day sea- 
men is the unwillingness of many to 
go to sea on a Friday, for on that day 
Vanderdecken left port, and few mas- 
ters care to follow his example unless 
compelled to do so by an unsentimental 
agent or ship owner. In the German 
version of the legend Herr von Falken- 
berg is the hero. He is forever con- 
demned to sail around the North Sea, 
so the story goes, on a ship with neither 
helm nor steersman, playing at dice for 
his soul with the devil. 

Speaking of Friday, this day has al- 
ways had a bad reputation among sea- 
men, and many instances are told of 
maritime disasters that have occurred 
on that day. Olmstead, in his “Notes 
of a Whaling Voyage,” says: “There 
has been a singular superstition preva- 
lent among seamen about sailing on 
Friday; and in former times to sail 
on this day would have been regarded 
as a violation of the mysterious char- 
acter of the day which would be visited 
upon the offender. Even now it is not 
entirely abandoned; so, if a voyage, 
commenced on Friday, happens to “a 
unfortunate, all the ill-luck of the voy- 
age is ascribed to having sailed on that | 
lay. An intelligent shipmaster told me 
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that though he had no faith in this | 


uperstition, yet so firmly were sailors 


formerly impressed with superstitious | 


otions respecting the day that, until 
ithin a few years, he should never 
ive ventured to sail on Friday, for 
© men would be appalled by dangers 
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which they would think light of on 
common occasions.” 

On shipboard a playful cat is a sure 
indication of an approaching storm; 
and an old forecastle tradition says that 
“a black cat carries a gale of wind in 
her tail.” Hence, many ship cats of 


| the sombre hue are tailless, save a two- 


inch stub, left possibly for the purpose 


| of identification should the cat attempt 


to desert her owner. 
In the old sailing ships clergymen 
and women were looked upon with dis- 


| favor, the former being considered un- 


lucky because of their black gowns and 
their principal duty of consoling the 


| dying and burying the dead, and also 


because of the supposed storm-raiser, 


| the devil, is the parson’s greatest an- 


tagonist and would be likely to send 
hurricanes to destroy him. Women 
were objected to on the ground of being 
spellbinders, and as such were apt to 
interfere with the actions and work of 
the men at critical moments of the voy- 
age. It is reassuring to state that this 
prejudice against the clergyman, and 
the still more unpardonable discrimi- 
nation against the fair sex, are no 
longer entertained by the seafaring man 
of today. 

A dead body kept on board for any 
length of time was looked upon as 
bringing ill-luck, and it is the sailor’s 
firm belief that a sick man cannot die 
until the tide begins to ebb. That freak 
of nature, St. Elmo’s fire—an electrical 
discharge from the mastheads, etc.—is 
a solemn warning to the sailor. If, 
when playing about the yard-arms and 
the mastheads, it throws its pale spec- 


| tral light full into any one’s face, it is 
| to that person a sure sign of death. 


VV BEN a ship is deserted by rats, it 
is considered a bad omen. The de- 
sertion undoubtedly occurs for good and 
natural reasons. The rat, like its arch- 
enemy the cat, likes to run about dry- 
footed, and will stick to a vessel only 
so long as there is plenty of food and 
comfortable quarters, and will surely 
desert when his field of operation be- 
comes too wet, or, in other words, when 
the ship is leaky and unseaworthy. 
A story is told of a Mississippi 
steamer that, when making a landing 
a short distance below St. Louis only 


| a few years ago, a gray-whiskered, 
weather-beaten 


rat came marching 
across the deck in plain view of the 


| men, and made directly for the gang- 


way. On reaching the gang-plank, the 
rat paused for a moment, lifted himself 


| on his hind legs, and emitted a peculiar 


| 


wailing sound, after which he hurriedly 
ran down the plank, disappearing 


among the bales on the dock. In a few 
minutes there was consternation among 


witnessed the action of the rat, and the 
mate was compelled to use his revolver 


| the superstitious deckhands that had 


in preventing all his men from leaving 
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the boat. The rat, they dec 
the “old man” of the boat, an 
ing was a sure sign of coming 
As a coincidence, the boa: 
accident the following night b, 
a submerged snag in the riv: 
all probability this would }h 
pened just the same if “old 
had left the boat or not. As 
no one was drowned, the }b 
cleared and repaired, and in 
time was making her reguls 
again. But the men looked \ 
said, “I told you so,” explainin, 
wards when they found out th: y 
damage done that “had the old fel|oy 
taken the other rats along when 
the boat would surely have been 
to complete destruction.” 


The origin of many superstitions , 
the sailor is doubtless to be found }) 
the various natural phenomena whic! 
he had to deal with and which re. 
mained unsolved until scientific prog- 
ress clothed them in their proper garb 
The Flying Dutchman and the dreade: 
spectre, Adamaster, for example, whic! 
were reputed to haunt the vicinity of 
the Cape of Good Hope, were undoubt- 
edly the product of a metereologica! 
phenomenon known as the mirage. A, 
is well known, the mirage is a phe- 
nomenon not exclusively confined 
warm climates, but is observed in al! 
parts of the globe where atmospheric 
conditions are favorable for its produc- 
tion. Thus in fog and before the ap- 
proach of bad weather, or after a storm 
when the equilibrium of the atmosphere 
is disturbed, a distant ship, or othe. 
object, otherwise out of sight, may at 
times be seen projected on a cloud bank. 
An apparition of this kind in our days 
would hardly excite more than passing 
curiosity, but in the old days the vivid 
imagination of the credulous sailor gave 
it a different aspect and thus the phan- 
tom ships and other spectres of the sea 
were created. The old type of sailo: 
who believed in phantom ships and 
mermaids is fast disappearing, and 
with him has partly gone that fascinat- 
ing romance of the sea which can never 
be entirely replaced by the coal bunke: 
and the engine-room. 

Next May, 1927, thousands of dele- 
gates and members at large of Kotary 
will leave New York to arrive at Ostend 
on June 4. Six big Cunard steamers 
have been chartered to carry the Amer- 
ican delegates across. It is safe to say 
that these Rotary ships, equipped as 
they are with all modern life-saving «p- 
pliances (none of which sail o” 4 
Friday!) with all comforts of luxury 
and convenience, and manned by ¢ 
of proved ability, will carry their | «>- 
sengers with comparative sa °t) 
whether or not a stowaway black «at 
happens to be on their passenger ‘*- 
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Some Books Worth Reading 


(Continued from page 


nary narratives. Galsworthy 
from what he sees and under- 
around him. His style stands 
as aristocratic in poise as Mrs. 
n’s, even more direct and un- 
in phrase, with the sparkle of 
ished satire. With the excep- 
f the weakling, Francis Wilmont, 
conceived and handled, the char- 
and their situations in the book 
awn with a master’s hand. For 
1ecessful art one may profitably 
the book a second time. 


[cussion of relations between 
employers and employees has usu- 

ly centered about the rights of the 
inderdog. Of late the discussion is 
-onsidering more seriously the responsi- 
bility of the executive. Bankers, major 
executives, and production executives, 
or local managers, because concerned 
with the operation of large enterprises, 
are inclined to be autocratic, are nat- 
urally agressive, and impatient to get 
results. The old “castle” idea of in- 
dustry, where the executive looks upon 
his industry as his private domain, is 
responsible for much antagonism in em- 
ployer-employee relations. Sam A. 
Lewisohn, vice-president of the Miami 
Copper Company, writes an interesting 
and intelligent view of executive re- 
sponsibility in his book, “The New 
Leadership in Industry” (E. P. Dutton 
Company). He blames the executive 
for his superior attitude of paternalistic 
benevolence in his treatment of labor 
en masse. The ordinary executive plays 
“Santa Claus” with the workers. He 
ignores the personality of the indi- 
vidual laborer. The author concedes 
the usefulness of welfare work, of prof- 
it-sharing, committee representation, 
etc., in industrial organizations but is 
sure these cannot be substitutes for the 
mental hygiene needed to “change ex- 
ecutive temperament by developing dif- 
ferent behavior patterns.” The prob- 
lem of the executive is not the mere 
right to boss; industry calls for for- 
ward-looking managers, sympathetic 
with modern methods of promotion and 
job-analysis, as much interested in the 
personal life of the salespeople as in 
the sale of merchandise, able to recog- 
nize group-consciousness and to inter- 
link workmanship with good will. This 
4 book raises an important question for 
i all forms of management. The man- 
ager of the future will be trained not 
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to fear the psychology of group ad- 
visers. He will not treat the matter of 
human organization as a minor matter. 
He will be enlightened enough, if suc- 
cessful, to look upon himself as the 
agent of the community, who cannot 
neglect its by the 
mere abstract attitude of good-will 


wealth-producers 


AN American must feei a thrill next 


“” of kin to amazement as he reflects 
upon the great and vital privilege of 
being a citizen of the United States. 
Uncle Sam’s nephews and nieces make 
their plans and follow their aspirations 
as individuals and as groups because of 
their overhead political security in 
local, state, and national government. 
It is amazing to consider how much 
present-day Americans are under ob- 
ligation to those of the 
eighteenth century, including Washing- 
ton in the group, who labored in Phila- 
delphia to fashion the Constitution 
which supports all this 
curity. How to deal wisely with the 
criticism of the Constitution, to 
carry out the recommendation of the 


gentlemen 


se- 


overhead 
and 


American Bar Association that a more 
intelligent study be made of the Con- 
stitution, its history and its construc- 
tive influence in the evolution of Amer- 
ica’s_ social life, is the 
purpose of Charles E. Martin’s “Intro- 
duction to the Study of the American 
Constitution” (Oxford 
Press). 
from Madison’s 


and political 


University 


notes and from 
tive and exposition with such deftness 
as to make them both luminous and in- 


teresting. He quotes from Roosevelt’s 


doctrine of the relation between consti- 
tutional law and social policy; from | 


Wilson’s belief in gauging constitu- 


tional functions by the “standards of 
common sense”; and from Hughes’ idea | 
of granting to cabinet members debate | 


privileges in Congress on matters 
touching their respective departments. 
This book, for the layman as well as 
for the special student of government, 
is well documented and is written with 
simplicity and a mastery of essential 
details. It is the best consideration I 
have read of the advance of 
cratic control in America’s foreign re- 
lations. The author points out the con- 


ception, which itself is not new, that 


demo- 


democratic control of diplomacy is no | 
more likely to decrease war than the | 


“more guarded kind,” since the people 


The author dovetails excerpts | 
Su- | 
preme Court decisions into his narra- | 
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W. Le Gr enoble, 
The 


“Your Hotel 
Recommendations 


Are Final!”’ 


Grenobli 


“The Hockenbury Hotel sur 
vey so thoroughly covers all 


questions pertaining to hotel 
site, size, cost and type, that 
we unquestionably take their 
findings and recommendations 
final,” writes W. S. 
Grenoble, President of The 
Grenoble Hotels, Inc., opera 
tors of modern hotels. 


as 


The Hockenbury Hotel survey) 
while made without cost to the 
community, leaves nothing to 
chance. It is based solely on 
the actual hotel needs of the 
community. 


That is one of the reasons why 
Hockenbury financed commu 
nity hotels are successful 
hotels ! 


Even though your community 
needs additional hotel facili 
ties, a complete hotel survey of 
your community should be the 
first step. 

May we send THE FINAN 
CIALIST, a journal of com 
munity hotel finance? Your 
name on our complimentary 
Rotarian list, ““R-10’’ brings it 
without obligation. 


“Fellocnensuw Sistem uc 


-Penn~Harris Trust Bldg . 
‘ HARRISBURG~PENNA 
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| themselves may push the government 
into war. We all remember the Span- 
|ish-American war as a case in point. 
| This book makes the study of govern- 
ment a pleasure, and hence the more a 
| duty, for the man who votes and there- 
by contributes toward the administra- 
tive policy which he conceives is best 
| for him and his fellows, under the 
| overhead security supplied by the Con- 
stitution he may never have read. 


| o ¢ 


*ELLING goods’ by 

business letters is, of course, an 
established experience; so is the keep- 
| ing of customers satisfied by the same 
| agency. How letters may be as compell- 
ing as the presence of the firm’s repre- 
| sentative in making prospects into cus- 
| tomers is not easy to understand; how a 
vast amount of old business is held and 
extended by means of persuasive letters 
seems at first blush to conceal a mys- 
Most of us have felt 
the impulse to toss the morning’s one- 
centers forthwith into the basket. We 
open the sealed two-centers and scan 
their contents. Yet, because the post- 


well-phrased 


| 











| man brings them, we scrutinize every- 


thing, either for ideas or for informa- 
tion. Perhaps the most complete treatise 
on this subject recently appearing 
is James H. Picken’s “Business Corre- 
spondence Handbook” (A. W. Shaw 
Company). Mr. Picken is lecturer in 
advertising at Northwestern University 
and counsellor in direct-mail advertis- 
ing. After college, he studied psy- 
chology and business at Harvard for 
three years, where he received a fellow- 
ship which gave him a year’s study at 
Berlin University. He has written ex- 
tensively upon business sales, always 


| from the viewpoint of the psychology 


involved in business transactions. This 
book reads easily. It lays bare the 
foundations of the theory and practice 
of appeals by letter for the jobber as 
well as for the retailer. It abounds in 
letters reproduced from business ex- 
perience, which one reads to find out, 
if possible, what magic underlies get- 
ting results by mail, either to keep 


| business or to win it. Keeping records, 


ascertaining mailing costs, and the com- 
piling of mailing lists, the building of 
reports, and follow-up letters are 








among the subjects comprehended in 


| this excellent treatise for the business 
| office. 


e¢¢ ¢ 


| GINCE the time I studied economies 


in college with considerable interest, 


' IT have had opportunity, as librarian, to 
| follow up the literature on that subject. 
|It has improved in organization and 


statement as definitely as automobiles 
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have done. I have lately | im 
pressed with two new work 
subject; one of them, “Element Eco 
nomics,” by Fairchild, Fur 


Buck, of the Yale faculty, pub ™ 
Macmillan, in two volumes. I the 
advantage of modern experien its 
organization and treatment of t)\. foyy. 
dations of production and try. 
banking, transportation, busir a 


cles, agriculture, wages, labor, tation. 
and international trade. The rage 
business man_ expects. to iddle 


through upon his old dobbin of ¢xper;- 
ence, heedless of the principles of bysj- 
ness which the economists are able to 
formulate for him with fair ac iracy, 
This new work is written with such 
simplicity and yet in such detail tha: 
a business man, reading its chapters 9 
money and banking systems, for jn- 
stance, or the chapter on “Profit 
would enjoy his business experience a 
hundred-fold better, and be lured to 
further reading with pleasure. 
pect he might come to like it better 
than the hide-and-seek intricacies of a 
detective story. He might even come 
to prefer spending his winter evenings 
working through the nice little problem 
of making a graph on the relation of 
supply and demand to price, to the en- 
tertainment he seeks in a cross-word 
puzzle. 

The other book I liked on this sub- 
ject is R. A. Lehfeldt’s “Money,” a vol- 
ume of the World’s Manuals series pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, 
American branch. An authority on the 
subject, the author in 113 pages com- 
presses a great deal of history and 
theory of money, in a readable style. 
He clears up the reasons why gold has 
become the standard of money, what 
constitutes good and bad trade, the 
theory of business cycles and crises, 
and simplifies for the reader that vast 
tissue of debits and credits which seems 
so complex to the ordinary mind. 


oe ¢ ¢ 


I remember vividly that, while a stu- 
dent in the university, I saw Sir Henry 
Irving and Helen Terry in the leading 
réles of the “Merchant of Venice.” 
Later, while doing some work in the 
British Museum, I had an opportunity 
to see Miss Terry as Hermoine at His 
Majesty’s Theater. Sir Henry’s body 
was in its tomb in Westminster Abbey. 
These two actors surpassed in conceiv- 
ing the wonderful spirit of manliness 
in which Shakespeare wrote his mas- 
terpieces. Im their acting one saw *! 
mind and spirit of the great drama'ist 
—his high sense of manhood. Tha’, ! 
believe, is why we shall never cease to 
read and study his work. I though: of 


I sus 


— 
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-< the other day when I picked up 
ndsome one-volume edition of his 
lete Works (Walter J. Black Com- 
, equipped with photo-engravings 
xteen of the greatest Shakes- 
an artists, together with a com- 
index to the characters in his 


eo ¢ ¢ 


e latest books on religion I have 
are Bruce Barton’s “The Man 
‘ly Knows” (Bobbs-Merrill) and 
Charles E. deM. Sajous’ “Strength 
Religion as Shown by Science” (F. 
Davis Company). The first title is 
up to the author’s “The Man No- 
y Knows,” but is cleverly written 
| worth while for the layman, es- 
ially. Dr. Sajous’ book would be 
cellent reading for ministers who 
er too much to the emotional side of 
eir profession and need to sharpen 
their intellectual attitude. The author, 
, professor in a graduate medical col- 
ege, is evidently a churchman; but he 
; also a capable student of religion 
and says many things about it and 
ibout the Bible which it is a pity so 
many Christians are ignorant of, I 
suspect. 


All Aboard for Ostend! 


(Continued from page 23) 
elegant, with the most comfortable 
chairs and lounges imaginable, oifer a 
variety of gathering-places. 

Getting-together is, for several 
reasons, a social pastime of keener 
pleasure on shipboard than almost 
anywhere else. A ship is a community 
unto itself—it can, for the time being, 
draw upon no outside amusement, even 
though it is in communication with the 
outside world by means of wireless. In 
lieu of theater, the passengers have the 
rare fun of making their own amuse- 
ment programs. Talent of no mean 
quality is to be found en route among 
the passengers themselves. During 
every voyage a ship’s concert is given, 
and it is surprising how many and how 
varied are the talents uncovered during 
this pleasurable event. The camaraderie 
evoked by the intimacy and isolation of 
the ship makes people forget their self- 
consciousness—everyone has a _ good 
time and almost everyone helps contrib- 
ute in some way to that good time. 
The lounge, during the concert, is the 
scene of as much friendly gaiety as 
the ballroom of any hotel of first-rate 
standing. No country club can assem- 
ble a happier crowd, or a more 
entertaining one. It seems to work by 
the law of averages—invariably each 
shipload reveals enough talent to make 
it difficult for the purser to decide whom 
to leave out of the concert program. 
Of course, for the dancing, a profes- 
sional orchestra is provided, and pas- 
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sengers aboard the Cunarders fox-trot 
and tango to the same tunes as those 
heard at the Lido or the Three Hundred 
Club in New York. For those devotees 
who would like to take the links with 
them over the gangway there is an 
opportunity to play deck-golf which 
even so mighty a hero of golfdom as 
Walter Hagen has found to be an ex- 
hilerating way of keeping in form on 
the way across. 

You often hear it said that there is 
no form of exercise so beneficial, so 
energizing, as walking. If that is true, 
then an ocean voyage is one of the best 
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ways of taking exercise. So many times 
around the deck is a mile—so many 
miles in good company may mean any 
number of things. It may mean a rous 
ing good appetite partly appeased by 
the eleven o’clock bouillon and biscuit, 
heartily satisfied by the French, Amer- 
ican, and British dishes on the luncheon 
menu. It may mean new social con 
nections. And it may mean something 
dear to the imaginations of those who 
have a tinge of the romantic in their 
veins. As a means of keeping fit en 


route—as a background for Rotary 





plans and discussions—nothing could be 
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Post Convention Tours 


UR Official Program and Itinerary of Post-Convention 

Tours through Europe and the British Isles sets forth a large 
number of glorious tours from two to nine weeks each. These 
tours, specially planned to provide the utmost interest, comfort 
and pleasure for the least cost, constitute the greatest sight- 
seeing and educational opportunities of modern times. 


Their value is so big no Rotarian can permit them to come 
and go without having gone upon at least one of them. 


Thos. Cook & Son, the Dean of World Travel Leaders, 
the largest travel organization on the globe, with a 
hundred branch offices in Europe alone, have been 
officially appointed to conduct Rotarians over these 


attractive tours through 


England, Scotland, France, 


Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, 


Austria, Hungary. 


Having served many hundreds of thousands of Travelers since 
1841, we have the knowledge and the organization to accord 
you a superior service anywhere at any time. 


Send for and read our program of Post-Convention Tours 
and then—consult us freely. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


St. Louis 
Montreal 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago 


Toronto 





Los Angeles 


IG 


San Francisco 
Vancouver 


ee me 
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Get Rid 


of Your 
‘‘Spare!”’ 


HAT unsightly, 
fortable bulge of 
tissue over the abdomew 
is an unnecessary burden 
Here's the way to get rid of 
it, without fasting, hot baths 








uncom 
fatt y 


or back-breaking exercises. 

The wonderful “Little Cor- 

poral” belt will , - “ 1 
‘Little Corporal’ 


Reduce Your Waist 
t to 6 Inches Quickly! 
This remarkable belt not only 
reduces your girth at once, but 
keeps your waistline down. It 
fits as perfectly as a dress glove 
No laces! Noclasps! Ve 
buckles! No straps! No stiff 
supports! It’s built for comfort 


Young Man! 





If your walstline is beginning to bulge 
now it is time to stop its growth and 
to retain your youthful figure. Don't 
wait until you have a regular ‘‘bay 
window.’” 
Guarantee Offer! 
Send coupon today for free descriy 
tive literature If you prefer give Us | 
your waist measure (snug) over un- 
derwear, enclose $6.50 and get the 
belt, or pay postman on delivery if 
not entirely satisfied, your money will 
be promptly and cheerfully refunded 
With Price outside U. S. is $7.50 Mail 


“Little Corporal’ coupon now! 

—— eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL CO. Phone: Monroe 2450 

Dept. 10-F, 1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, ri. 
Please send free descriptive literature and 

Guarantee Offer. 





\ . 
V AINE nnccccccceccoses 

















Street Address 
COED sntininiicsmansiin ven sastimaniaeciiatae 
If you prefer to order a belt, fill in below 
Waist Height...... Weight 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL 


FREIGHT COMPANY 


THE ORIENT 
AUSTRALIA 


Shippers will find our 
Merchandise Car Service 
Chicago direct to Far East of 
particular value in 
forwarding Less than 
Car Load Lots 


Telephone: Dearborn 7200 


’rivate Exchange 
7 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 





Offices in Principal Cities 











wy, ROTARY SEALS 
J Gummed Paper ae Face in Official 






$1.00 per 100 $7.50 per 1000 
International Hatters Supply Co.. Ine. 
14 West 4th Street New York, N. Y. 
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more favorable than this method of 
“walking across the Atlantic.” 

A week of happy outdoor life, re- 
inforced by appetizing, abundant, whole- 
some food and any amount of stimu- 
lating exercise is guaranteed to make a 
creature of vital energy and enjoyment. 
No matter how the cares of home and 
business press upon a man, the moment 
he is at sea something’ in the briny 
atmosphere releases him from his wor- 
and a week transforms him into 
an expertly retouched portrait of him- 
self. Conventions take a lot of energy 
to be properly assimilated and enjoyed 

-the voyage across supplies. that 
energy. And that vim has be- 
come somewhat depleted, there is an- 
other week at sea awaiting the sight- 
seer. For the homeward trip five 
Cunard-Anchor liners have been selected 
by Rotary International. These are the 
Tuscania, scheduled to leave June 25th 
from Southampton and Cherbourg, the 
Scythia, July 2 from the same ports, 
the California and Aurania, July 16th 
and the Carmania, July 30th, all three 
also from the same ports. The Tus- 
cania is a ship of engaging personality, 
boasting the only real bookshop afloat, 
whose well-stocked shelves, on one 


ries 


when 


| memorable voyage, were presided over 


by no less a literary light than William 
McFeg, author of “Casuals of the Sea.” 
And, by the way, if reading is one of 
your hobbies, an ocean trip is the best 
time in the world to ride that hobby. 
All of the Cunard liners have libraries 
containing both the latest best-sellers 


|and the standard old favorites—voyag- 
| ing offers the change of catching up on 


all those books we mean to read and 
never get the time for. The Scythia, 


| too, has an excellent library, and much 


else besides. Sister to the flagship 
Samaria, this 20,000-ton liner is dis- 
tinguished by similar good taste in 
decoration, by the same comfort and 
convenience. The dining-salon, for 
example, has small tables with silk- 
shaded lights, graceful paneling, long 
mirrors, and softly draped windows— 
an ensemble of charming intimacy. 
Her cold buffet, usually served on the 
departure of the vessel, is typical of 
the Cunard cuisine—garnished cold 
salmon, a whole roast young pig, suc- 
eulent and tender, York hams of 
delicate flavor, a Melton Mowbray pie, 
game in aspic. No wonder that ap- 
petites pick up, that pale cheeks grow 
rosy, that dining becomes a gracious 
art, en voyage! 


‘THe California, to get to the last- 

mentioned of the additional Rotary 
International fleet, is a fitting tribute to 
the Golden State for which she was 
named. The veranda café with its gay 
trellis work and cane furniture, the 
commodious staterooms hung in pretty 
chintzes and dimities, the wide, inviting 
decks, where deck-tennis and the hun- 
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dred-and-one other outdcor gs} 
beckon the most lazy travel: 
share of the fun, all typify ix 
These are typical of the 
homes of Rotary Internaticn: 
week going over and coming h 
the convention. A _ seasoned 
knows the benefit, mental, phy 
spiritual, of two whole week 
Those fortunate Rotarians w] 
ing to the Ostend Convention 
eut for themselves the inv 
novelty of those long, lazy day 
broad Atlantic. And those w! 
cumstance prevents from atten 
Convention this year must 
themselves with imagining the 
of a sea-holiday, and of planning 
make up their loss in the not-too- 
future. 

This is not the first official 
tion between Rotary Internatio: 
the Cunard line. In May and Ju 
1925, the “Pretty Sisters,” Cai 
and Caronia, both selected for rn 
year’s voyage, as well as the Av 
took British representatives home from 
the Convention at Cleveland. Everett 
W. Hill, president of Rotary Int 
national, and Will R. Manier, Jr., the 
chairman of the Rotary Internationa 
Committee on Extension, came bck 
the Cunard liner Mauretania afte. 
official visit in Europe. In May, 1926, 
President Donald Adams and Pa 
President Crawford McCullough 
turned by the Cunard steamer Bev 
garia from an official conference 
Europe. You will likely remember that 
the Caronia was one of the two ships 
selected in 1921 to carry Rotarians an 
their families to Europe for the con- 
vention held in Edinburgh. No doubt 
many friendships and connections be 
gun in previous Rotary Internationa 
Conventions will be cemented at the 
Convention held in Ostend, Belgium 1 
June, 1927. It is hard to enumerate a! 
cf the pleasures of the trans-Atlant: 
voyage on these ships that resemble cos- 
mopolitan hotels in their perfect serv- 
ice, and their equipment for absolut 
enjoyment, 

The crew may give a show, in fan 
tastic costume, your own steward, muc! 
to your amazement, proving to be a fa 
rival of John McCormack or Thurston. 
Or you, in gay costume, may be ad 
judged the winner of the Fancy |)res 
Ball, after an enchanted evening 0! 
dancing and merriment. Every hou 
on ship-board has its amusements, it 
games and recreations. And nothing 
you do on shipboard ever  becon 
monotonous, for being on a ship is a! 
adventure which tinges everything you 
do with a romantic glamor. Rotar:n- 
will embark on a voyage of discovery 
next Spring—discovery of that m 
fount which bathes young and old 1 
the sparkling waters of an exhilera’ 1g 
good time. 
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(Jnusual Stories of Unusual Men 


(Continued from page 


four in his socks and or- 


Men's As 


1, six feet 
the Tall wiation of the 


have been instituted. Joyous meet- 


been held. Lofty good fellowship has 





smpant. Hence comes this little book 
il] suffering human giraffes of the 
play of that newest, best and most 
organization, the Tall Men’s Asso- 
Longfellow Clubs. 
make the world safe for tall men. 
1ise awnings, lengthen hotel beds, lift 
eads and tell the gaping world that 
| not make us ‘crooks.’ Let us laugh 
and beam to wives and sweethearts 
led motto, ‘Better to have loved and 


Tall.’ 
to our 
this 


never to have loved a 
tall one 
and dedicate 


brothers 
booklet 


irink a long, 


everywhere 


sun-crowned, who live above the 


is Ot and in private thinking.”’ 

e organizing of Longfellow Clubs 
a scheme to profit its promoters. 
an idea as sensible as putting a 

| on a tack. There are no salaried 

ials, no gold-leaf stock certificates 
uy or sell. It is a practical idea for 
promoting of plans that will make 
for the tall men. 
It is an international fraternity of 
headed fellows who pledged them- 


“less miserable” 


ives to oppose: 

1. Low awnings. 

2. Short bathtubs. 

Low ceilings. 
1. Short beds. 

5. Short sheets. 

4. Low mirrors. 

7. Cramped theatre seats. 

8. Short-tailed shirt-. 

9, Short sox. 

10. Short cells. 

11. Short Pullman berths. 

12. Cramped automobiles. 

15. Short operating tables. 

14. Low tables. 

At their meetings the sky-scraping 
members sing songs that are a benedic- 
tion to tall men, and anathema to the 
short fellows. The meetings foster 
fellowship. 


LIKE to look up to tall men—look up 

to humans whose heads are in the 
highlands and whose hearts are above 
the average (in more than one sense!). 
Men who have reached the summit of 
stature, are, as a rule, mild-mannered 
and make the most agreeable and faith- 
ful fraternal friends. They are notable 
for their loyalty to their own fireside. 
(Check this statement up.) 

Tall men are just big boys in their 
nature and while I shall not attempt to 
praise these elongated, lengthened-out, 
equoia-stretched members of this Asso- 
ciation as a superior class, come to 
think of it, most tall men are kindly, 
generous, and have that sense of humor 
that makes them so valuable as club 
members, 

One-third of the tall man’s life is 
spent in trying to sleep in a cramped, 
jackknife-position in ? home, in a hotel, 


41) 


in a hospital or while traveling on train 


and why we should put these full 


grown men in abbreviated beds o1 


short-tailed shirts is beyond my com 


prehension. 


This “big boy.” as everybody call 


“Ben,” is just like most tall men, mod- 


est and quiet. He is sei enough t 


lous 


be sensible, successful enough to com 


mand attention, and has that ser of 
humor always found in a lasting friend 
Ben 


and recently he 


has been a persistent travelei 


returned from an ex 
tended trip and on his return he started 
something. It 

irritated on this 
erdinary 
Ways imposed upon tall men and the | 


appears that he was| 


trip by the comin 


physical inconvenience al 


thought struck this towering thinkei 
that the tall men should either have 


the 


houid certainly 


their stilts shortened or some of 
modern “conveniences” 


be lengthened. Compelling a six 
footer” 
seemed so unreasonable, 


so unnecessary. 


to curl up in a short man’s bed 


so unfair, and} 


Ben, after due deliberation and much | 


counsel, called together the tal! men of 
his own city, to consider what might | 
be done. About thirty “giratfes’’ met | 
on May 8, at Marshfield, Oregon, 
formed “Longfellow Club No. 1” of the 
National Tall Men’s with 
the stated object of “making life mor 


and | 


Association, 


comfortable for tall men.” Ben was 
unanimously elected president of the 
organization. 

Shortly thereafter Ben made a bus: 
ness trip which took him over the 
greater portion of the U. S. A., and 


incidentally made public his plans foi 
the work of the organization. 

His ideas met instant response every 
where, were widely taken up by the 
press, and gained widespread favor. Al) 
the leading metropolitan hotels which 
were approached showed ready willing- 
ness to adopt the suggestion of making 
things more comfortable for their tall 
patrons, and began at once putting the 
idea into use. 

Tear-stained ietters poured into the 
Marshfield Club 
over the world, from tall brothers ‘“‘in- 
censed with the vile blows and buffets 
of the world” and eager to join in the 
movement for their emancipation. 


Longfellow from al) 
& 


Clubs have been organized in many 
cities. There is that | 
the movement will become world wide 
that those who must be appealed to will | 
be willingly receptive to the wall men’s | 
proposals and that, with united effort 
and effective cooperation among ail, life | 
can indeed be made more comfortable 
for long fellows. 

Members of 


every prospect 


the Longfellow 


| , 
Club | 








1S ENJOYABLE NEW WAY 
Keep physically fit—radi- © —} 


antly healthy! You c in | ne 


now exercise and massage 
your whole body in this 
surprisingly simple new 
way night in your home— 





without any effort. Thou 
sands are doing it 
Oscillate Your Way 


To Health 

The rapidly os ing gir 
dles of the “Health Builder 
give a combined massage 
vibratory treatment better 
than a skilled masseur. N« 
electric current touches j 
The Health Builder vigor y 
massages the heaviest muscles, 
peps up sluggish circulation, 
aids digestion and elimi 
strengthens muscle “tone 

and improves the functions 
of the internal organs 








ation 


Send for “Keeping Fit In 
Fifteen Minutes a Day 

a valuable Free Book show 
ing the “Battle Creek 
Health Builder” in opera 
tion—with complete 


series of home exercises Ree. 








Sanitarium Equipment Co. 

Room B-138 Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send nr ve Free Book “Kerr Prr” — Today 

Address 

Cit Poe 
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VERY Rotarian seeks the good- 
will of others. Every Club has oc- 
casion for using souvenirs and favors 
§ For the first time 150 goodwill builders 
have been assembled in one catalog 81% x II 


inches, 16 pages, printed in color, each item 
priced. 


) 
, Attach the little “identifier” below to your 
etterhead. CATALOG together with a nice 
leather Midget Key Case, good for auto or 
safe deposit-keys, will be sent 16 you free 


Est.Ferree Company YA A 
Creators and Manufacturers of 


Goodwill Specialties Lockport,N. Y. - St. 1894 


| 
tal 
Se @ eee oe = = mee ee 


DOUG. PATTERSON (send them to me) 


E+.Ferree Company 
, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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FAT MEN 


Say ‘‘Goodbye’’ to 
Bulging Waistline! 


New Belt Corrects Mail Coupon 
Anew belt soled Director YOU want to 
get rid of this 


gets at the cause of excess 
fat and quickly corrects 
the condition. With every 
movement of the body, dur- 
ing every working hour, 
Director acts as a massage 
on the abdomen and actu- 
ally dissolves excess fat 
away. E. P. Cowanof Pine- 
hurst, N.C.,says : ‘Director 
is the finest thing I ever 
wore. I want another, but 
not so large, as I am five 
inches smaller around the 
waist now.” Doctors en- 
dorse Director as the natu- \ . 































ral way to accomplish a 
permanent reduction. 


Sent on Trial 

Tet us prove our claims. * 
We'll send a Director to 
you for free trial. If you 
don’t get results you owe 
us nothing. You don’t risk 
a penny. Write now for 
free trial offer, doctors’ 
endorsements, and letters 
from users. No obligation. 
Just mail coupon. 


LANDON & wae NER 


ce ce ne 





poms Dept 30, 3328. LaSalle, Chicago 
Tell me how I can reduce my waistline 4 to 6 inches 
with your Director Belt. Also send details of your 
free trial offer, This places me under no obligatio mn 


Name 


schsgtaeddinleee 





his book of wit has 
saved the life” of 
many a 
toastmaster 


spice of a speech is humor, wit or 
anecdote. Toastmasters, impromptu speak- 
and those popular fellows who can 
always “say something,” know that noth- 
ing catches the fancy of an audience as 
quickly as a good story. 

Then send today for Stewart Ander- 
son’s new book of American humor, 
“Sparks of Laughter,” 300 pages of bril- 
liant, scintillating wit! Stories that burst 
with laughter, anecdotes with moving 
power, wit that glistens with American 
humor and enthusiasm! Don’t miss this 
fountain of fun! Some day someone will 
call on you “for a few words.” Be pre- 
pared! Here are not only hundreds of 
new stories, but practical suggestions on 
how to tell them. Seventh successive an- 
nual compilation. Send today—now—only 
$2.10 for “Sparks of Laughter” or see 
your bookseller. Money refunded if not 


The 


ers, 


satisfied. Address Stewart Anderson, Box 
306-B, Newark, N. 
Rotary Club Needs 
Hats 
Fezzes 


Arm Band 
Sleeve Band 
Luncheon 
Badge or 
Pennant 
Write for 
Catalog “R” 

M. HEFTER’S SONS 


79 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





| is an asset and 
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wear a Giraffe pin on their coat lapel 
and if you know of nine gentlemen in 
your community who feel that height 
sidewalks should be 
kept clear of projecting awnings, beds 
should be long enough for a real man 
and shaving cabinets high enough to 
see in the mirror—if you feel that you 
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would like to organize a T: Mey. 
Club in your town, write to tarian 
“Ben” B. Ostlind, Marshfield, 
or to the Tall Men’s Associx 
ask for an application blank. 

A tall man is at least six ‘cet ;, 
height. A short man cannot g : 
club for love or money. 


Gee! 


(Continued from page 33) 


quarter of a million people bathing at 
once. Why, in Chicago “Time” stands 
still and the generations of men pass. 
This is magnificently and stupendously 
illustrated in stone in one of its great 


parks. 
How does it regard other cities? 
With envy? Not a bit. With an 


amused tolerance, rather. It is so 
young and so big and so strong that it 
can afford to be good natured. New 


York? Oh, well, it will be one of my 
suburbs before this century is out. 
London? Pooh! Wait till I am as old 


as London and you will have to reserve 
sleeping accommodations on the Broad- 
way Limited to get across me. 


HICAGO has made one mistake and 

it is a mistake it could repair very 
quickly—I mean the mistake of having 
an Elevated Railway. Possibly it cop- 
ied New York when it begat this noisy 
horror that puts a smear of ugliness 
across the face of the city and turns 
the streets under it into gloomy cav- 
erns peopled by agile gnomes. The 
bulk, at any rate, of these same gnomes 
seem to get across the street intact but 
that is not to the credit of the gloom- 
casting Elevated, but in spite of it. The 
chief end in life of an American street 
is to be high,—if it can also be wide so 
much the better. But the highest build- 
ing can be blotted out by “the Elevat- 
ed,” and it will straddle, like a broody 
hen, the widest street. Need we feel 
surprise that Rotary, with its simple, 
forthright vision, was born here? No, 
indeed; it has “Chicago” written over 
it far more boldly than I realized. 
Rotary recks not of distance or time 
but strides from horizon to horizon, a 
young, simple, and virile giant. It is 
indifferent to barriers of language, or 
culture, or creed, or race, or politics,— 
it just goes on serenely being itself. 
How like its mother city, with her 
large and naive simplicity, her down- 
right frankness, her unquenchable op- 
timism and her somewhat scornful 
toleration of competition. I’m glad 
Rotary was hammered out upon the 
ringing anvils of Chicago for she has 
hammered much of her youthful, vigor- 
ous self into it. I, for one, hope that the 
Headquarters of Rotary will ever re- 





main in Chicago and that the arygosie; 
of Rotary, richly laden and ming 
from far lands, will bring th 
Mother City international winds tha: 
will blow away all parochialisms, and 
bring rich cargoes of wide visions an 
far-reaching fellowships. Chicago gay; 
birth to Rotary. May not Rotary bring 
Chicago to a new birth? 

Eastern America appears to me 
be mainly very flat. I know there is 
hilly and even mountainous country in 
certain eastern areas but my devious 
route to Chicago, and my direct one 
back, both seemed to avoid the hills, 
The endless flats had, however, an in- 
terest all their own as the train seemed 
to sail through seas of wheat and of 
Indian corn. How odd to sit on the 
observation platform and watch the 
rails recede as straight as two threads 
to the horizon where they seem to meet 
into a needle point. 

Going up the Lehigh Valley, how- 
ever, the train called the “Black Dia- 
mond” keeps faithfully to the numer- 
ous and often sudden twists and turns 
of the river. It takes these curves at 
full speed and when you know what 
the curves are like and how many of 
them there are you begin to realize 
that the driver has got his nerve with 
him. 

I resist the temptation to discuss 
Prohibition for it is a matter “wrop in 
mystery.” The essence of the matter 
appears to be that hardly anybody has 
a good word for it, but that hardly 
anybody wishes a return of pre-prohi- 
bition days. And that’s that. 

Equally do I resist the temptation to 
write about Rotary in America. My 
space is now exhausted and the sub- 
ject is too, too fascinating. The Inter- 
national Council was an unforgettable 
experience. Headquarters office is more 
remarkable for what it contains than 
for what it is. And it is a real some 
thing. 

Rotarians all over the world are 
pretty much alike,—fine, cheerful fel- 
lows, full of good will and _ kindness 
and willing to sacrifice, to spend anc be 
spent for Rotary. I feel honored to be 
a Rotarian. 

Thank you, America! 
bia! 
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\mong Our Letters 
(Continued from page 43) 


t there should be a proscription 


‘ 


tructors in the colleges and uni- | 
es, on a theological basis. My} 


ide-bound orthodoxy I attribute 
to the fact that, in my student 
I came into close contact with 
college professors who were thor- 
materialistic and _ irreligious. 


ith is not a hothouse plant, but | 


irdy survival. As a Christian 
having responsibility for the 
of souls, I should hate to be build- 


n nothing better than the sheltered | 


of people who had never had to 
yme great doubts. Let the univer- 
seek the best minds and the 
lest scholarship among professors 
once set them on the trail of 
ind theology, and you will find that 
two Americans agree exactly as to 
at it is, and that you will have to 
minate every one who does any real 
nking at all. 

One word more—I think Van Am- 
burgh is just a bit confused in his own 
ethical standards when he says, “Much 
to the credit of the editor who makes 
t a practice to print the slush of soci- 
ety, the editor would not, the editor 
could not hire a rejector of religion. 
He had more sense.” To say nothing 
of confused grammar, this is certainly 
a confusion of right with expediency— 
a giving of moral credit to an act that 
was merely shrewd self-interest. More- 
over, if that editor really thought that 
his scandal sheet would gain something 
by showing a friendly spirit toward or- 
ganized religion—then the more shame 
to organized religion! 

And if the quotation attributed to 
the young man who lost the job is what 
he really said—he didn’t get his ideas 
from college professors, but more likely 
from association with other adolescent 
minds that had been brought up in the 
protected atmosphere of the old-time 
religion, without contact with critical 
thinking until college days. It has been 
my observation that the young people 
who really make a grade in the courses 
offered by these so-called free-thinking 
professors usually come out on a fairly 
sound conclusion. 


Please pardon this long letter. But 
it does gravel me to have people think 
that the church today must appeal to 
“the belief of mother, the law of Moses, 


and the faith of Milton.” Our mothers | 
formed their belief on the best knowl- | 
edge of their time and we cannot be | 
true to them unless we form our | 
belief on the best knowledge of our | 


time. The law of Moses was not done 


away, but was superseded, long ago, by 


the law of Christ. 
B. Z. STAMBAUGH, 
Rector, Christ Church, Adrian, Mich. 
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managed Tours 
consideration of the type of things appreciated by dis- 
criminating Americans. 

§ Send for our “Rotary International Booklet 
complete information regarding the Tours — and our notable 
“Guideto European Travel”, exp/ainingour "Individual 
Travel Service’’— admirably adapted to Rotarians who in 
planning their Post-Convention stay Abroad have in mind some 
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Speaking of— 


ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL 


AND 


EUROPE 


The RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 
after conferring with the proper Rotary officials has pre- 
pared a series of special Post-Convention Europe Tours. 


§ The Tours range in price from $210 to $950 — in du- 
ration from 14 days to 49 days 
visits in Paris and London on/y to comprehensive journeys 
in France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, England 
and Scotland. 


-in scope from intensive 





§ Raymond-Whitcomb Tours — the oldest American- 


-are noted for efficient operation and 


” with 


particular, personal itinerary. 


> @ 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Executive Offices: 22 Beacon St., Boston 


Philadelphia - Chicago + San Francisco - Los Angeles 


















































































A delicious blend of ¢.¢ 
the choicest tobaccos 

25¢e to 30c éach 
R. A. Bachia & Co., Mfrs. - __ 5 ete. 


CIGARS | 


130 Wilbur Ave. 
Long Island City. N. Y. 























ENGRAVING EMBOSSING 


BUSINESS CARDS 
SOCIAL STATIONERY 
MITTED ON REQUEST 
CENTURY ENGRAVING & EMBOSSING CO. 

19 8S. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, 
W. G. Hartung, Pres. 
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A BUSINESS BUILDERS 
. Visualize on maps 
every move you make, by using 
Moore Maptacks 
50 Colors—1000 Symbols 
Attendance Charts and samples 
sent upon receipt of 25c to Club 
: 2 Secretaries. State your member- 
ee | ship. Send for ‘Little Office 
| Helps.” 
hl | Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Lat | 3 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























a Sere that every 
hunter needs. Tells 
all you want to know 
about the best guns and 
hunters’ equipment. 
Lowest market prices, of 
course. Prompt service. 
Money-back guarantee from 
the largest exclusive sporting 
goods store in America. 


Write today—a postal 
will do 


Ask for Catalog No. 69-L. No obligation. 


Von Lengerke & Antoine 
33 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
Sporting Goods Exclusively 
PU be 


Welcome Signs 


we now offer 


The Best Road Sign Ever Made 


Beautiful—Durable—Practical 


The 
Sign on the 


Least Expensive 

Market 

AN EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 
FOR ROTARY 


Strongest of Guarantees 


Write for our beautiful “R” circular 
The Russell Hampton Co, 
Incor la porated 
“Everything a Club Needs” 

39 W. Adams St., Vinton Bidg. 


Portiand, Ore. 


Chicago, til. 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 
12:15. Visiting Rotarians Welcome 
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FLORIDA HOME 


bi ath, large 


2 story, seven room house with 


piazzas, garage and henhouse; 7 acres of 
splendid land; two miles from city. Price, 
$4200; terms, $1000 cash, balance on mort- 
gage 

Chas. G. Woodbridge Co., 
217 West Main Street, Gainesville, Florida 








“The Father of Them All” 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1847 
Manufactured by 


D. EDDY & SONS COMPANY 
BOSTON 22, MASS., U. S. A. 
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| splashed in the gym pool, 
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Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 45) 


on farm work; visited the 
returned to the college; 
departments; boys 
girls tried 


capitol ; 
other 


sters climbed into the cars again, 
whirled off to Clio. Speedometers reg- 
istered 176 miles for the trip. Twenty- 
one cars were furnished by the Clio 
Rotarians, others came from South- 
West-Vienna. <A few cars became in- 
disposed, were treated by a mechanic, 
who had been taken along for just 
such contingencies. 


Contributions Will Provide 
for New Test 

STUTTGART, ARK.—Contributions to 
the $200 individual fund which is to 
be matched by an equal amount from 
municipal funds to finance a test of 
arsenic dusting were promised at a re- 
cent meeting of Stuttgart Rotarians. 
The flooded rice fields of the vicinity 
are excellent breeding-places for the 
malaria-carrying mosquito. To combat 
this pest the fields will be dusted with 
a mixture containing 5 per cent arsenic 
or Paris Green. The dusting is done 
from an airplane which flies low over 


the fields. If the treatment proves effi- 
cacious and the larvae are killed in 
sufficient numbers legislative action 


will be asked so that such preventive 
work can be done on a larger scale. 
The tests will be carried out in an area 
of half a mile around the city. 


Leading Rotarians 
Represented by Proxies 

GALESBURG, ILL.—Talks on Rotary 
education delivered by “leaders” of the 
movement were the feature of a recent 
meeting of the local club. Paul Harris, 
founder of Rotary; Chesley R. Perry, 
international secretary; Jim McCon- 
aughy, ex-district governor; Ray Ha- 
vens, former international president; 
and Tsunejiro Miyaoka, president of 
Tokyo Rotary, were the leaders imper- 
sonated by local members. Each of the 
proxies was given an appropriate topic 
to discuss and the program proved en- 
joyable and instructive. 


Boys Gain Three Lbs. 
Apicce in Camp 

LUMBERTON, MiIss.—Fifty-six boys 
whose ages ranged from nine to sixteen 
years spent a happy week at Camp 
Dantzler, fourteen miles from this city. 
The outing was arranged by the local 
Rotarians whose president and the 
chairman of the boys work committee 
spent the entire period in camp with 
the boys. Speakers for the evening 


talks were recruited from neighboring 
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towns, a chef was secured fr 

the larger hotels in a nearby 

an expert life-guard was 

Other Rotarians were also » 

the camp and the club as a w 

care of the expenses for boys 
erwise could not have enjoyed +h; 
cation. Regular hours,  cirefy 
planned programs, and good meals 
had their effect on the boys’ he, 
After the camping period was oy; 
was found that on the average thy 
had gained three pounds in y 

to say nothing of other benefits \ 
the scales could not measur 
Lumberton Rotary Club hopes t 
this an annual affair. 


Rotarians and Veterans 
Guests of Orphan Children 
LYNCHBURG, VA.—Members of 
local Rotary club and six of the thirt 
seven members of the Garland Rh 
Camp of Confederate Veterans recen:. 
ly shared the hospitality of the stat 
and the girls of the Miller Orphanag 
It had been planned to hold the dinn 
cutdoors, but the weather 
clement so the excellent three-cours 
meal was served in the dining-roon 
Before the dinner toy balloons, ea 
freighted with a present of some sort 
were released from the top of the fir 
escape and were speedily captured }y 
the girls. One girl found a $5 go 
piece attached to her balloon. Ent 
tainment included community singing 
to the accompaniment of a string « 
chestra and a series of drills given by 
the girls. A brief account of the battk 
of Lynchburg was given by Colsto 
Blackford who also announced a projec: 
te have suitable memorial tablets erect: 
ed on every road entering Lynchburg 
and urged the Rotarians to support th 
project when the time came. This vis‘ 
to the orphanage is an annual affair. 





prov ed 


Club Editor Investigates 
Boyhood Earnings 


MANSFIELD, O.—The editor of the lo- 
cal Rotary publication, “The Amp) 
fier,’ wanted to publish the birthplace. 
length of residence in Mansfield, an¢ 
the first earnings of each member 
With the connivance of the chairma! 
of the program committee the thing 
was done. One day each member foun¢ 
beside his plate a slip of paper ar 
nouncing that two minutes were a- 
lotted for him to furnish such data 
Many amusing details appeared. ne 
said “he felt as though he had ve‘ 
here a thousand years,” another “:ha! 
he did not remember how he ea:nei 
the first dollar—but he had it »et. 
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of earning included “herding 
“driving cows,” “weeding on- 
“lighting gas street lamps,” 
potato bugs,” “taking castor 
lling sachet powder.” A bank 
1t reported that he “kept the 
clean in front of the home.” 
table feature was that most of 
ibers were not natives of Mans- 
but came from many distant 
two of them from the British 


simple program requires little 
by the committee in charge and 
les much entertainment as well 
means of better acquaintance. 
record of the answers received 
“The Amplifier” of 


] 


ed in 


th 
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Hold Picnic Dinner 
{1 Exposition Grounds 
Sr. Louris, Mo.—Tired of their warm 
local Rotarians and their Ro- 
iry Anns decided to hold a picnic din- 
ner in the wide open spaces of the 
Greater St. Louis Exposition grounds 
Tables were erected inside the frame of 
ne of those buildings which will hous¢ 
the Exposition from Sept. 4th to 19th. 
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might possibly be worth while, but 
would lack a vitalizing interest and be 
like a Christmas tree in a childless 
home. 

“I believe I owe it to my city, state, 
and country to help make them each 
and all a better place to live in and 
Rotary through the stimulus of collec- 
tive effort makes it possible to meet 
this obligation in greater measure.” 


Claims to Be Smallest 
Municipality with Rotary Club 

EL CAJON, CAL.—The city of El Ca- 
jon is the latest candidate for “smallest 


69 
municipality with a Rotary club.” The 
city limits take in less than a section 
of land, the population is under 1,000 
and the total vote cast at the last pri 
mary was only 160. The city is the 


civie center of a valley community with 


about 4,000 population. 


The club started with 25 members 


> 


and has now 32. Attendance, includ 


ing visitors, is usually around 40. Ro 
tary signs are placed on the four prin 
cipal thoroughfares, and the club has 
been instrumental in starting a move 
municipal 


ment for a swimming poo 


and in doing other boys work. 


ROTARY TRAVELS 


Patriotic songs were sung by Miss | 


Helen Phillips, the accompaniment be- 
ing provided by the Missouri State 
Scout Band of Springfield, then on 
tour. Bathing beauties in a local con- 
test arrived in state on top of a large 
bus, but changed their transportation 
for “Miss Jim,” wrinkled pachyderm 
of the St. Louis zoo, before having 
their picture taken. 

Civic leaders asked support for the 
©xposition which will commemorate the 
190th anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence; the 100th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Jefferson Bar- 
racks, local military post; and will pre- 
sent the industrial progress of St. 
Louis. 


Constructive Campaign 
for Attendance 

JACKSON, MicH.—As one feature of 
the quietly constructive campaign for 
better attendance in the local Rotary 
club, a card is sent to each member 
every week on which the attendance 
for the past two weeks is indicated on 
little thermometer charts. The Rotary 
emblem forms the bulb, and the black 
line shows whether attendance is im- 
proving or the reverse. 

Another interesting endeavor of the 
club is a questionnaire asking mem- 
bers why they continue to be Ro- 
tarians. Two of the fifty-three replies 
received were: 

“I have remained a member of Ro- 
tary because contact with other mem- 
bers broadens my viewpoint on busi- 
ness problems and makes one more tol- 
erant of the ideas of others.” 

“Rotary, merely as a luncheon club, 








Te affords the greatest education. Know more 
about the peoples of distant lands, their customs, their 
businesses; know more about conditions in countries other 
than your own, and you will gain a better understanding of 


your business at home. 


No matter where they wish to go, Rotarians will find our 
great ships can take them in luxurious comfort—to England, 
France, Belgium, the sunny Mediterranean, around America 
through the Panama Canal to California, or around the 
world to fourteen countries and sixty cities, on the queenly 
Belgenland, largest world cruiser. 





In thus furnishing 
a means of contact 
and cooperation be- 
tween every race, 
our lines aid in the 
realization of the 
ideals of Rotary. ES 


venient 
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Our Red Star Line | 
direct to Antwerp | 
is particularly con. | 
for those | 
who will attend the | 
[International Ro- | 
ary Convention at 
YVetend in 1997 


For complete infor- 
mation apply to No. 
| 1 Broadway, New 
Y ork City, our offi- 
ces elsewhere,orany 
authorized steam- 
ship agent. 
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IF YOU HAVE A 


ADVERTISING 


Shows how to increase sales and decrease 
selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff?” is echoed by all who have 
read it. ‘Recently I invested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little’book 
than from all of them!” 


And, now, all you have to de to get YOUR COPY is to clip out this advertibe- 
mert, pin it to your regular business letterhead, and mail it to the 
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; imported direct by Vaughan’s in lud. 
ing the splendid May-flowering Darwin, 
Cottage and Breeder types. Sent postpaid 
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Beautiful Bulb Catalog. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, DEPT. 99 
a Chicago New York 


Randolph St. 47 Barclay Street 
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{Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
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The Lifetime Refrigerator 
White Mountain Refrigerators 
The Chest with the Chill in It 
The Maine Manufacturing Co. 


Nashua 
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MAPLE SUGAR 
AND SYRUP 
The Pure Product 


VERMONT 


PRICES GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST 
PERCY P. WOOD 


RUTLAND, VT. 


| make 
| countries, 
| lishman, who has lived some years in 
| North America 
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Rotary and 


(Continued from page 


| has made it possible for Rotary to 


Latin-American 
an Eng- 


progress in 
is Herbert Coates, 


and many years in 


South America. His service has been 


| unremitting throughout a period of 

many years, and he has traveled many 

| thousands of miles, at his own expense 
in the interest of Rotary. 





| for some time, in fact, 


The climax of long intense 
years of devotion to an ideal came to 
Paul during the summer of 1912. 

It was with a sense of relief, though 
it must be admitted, with some sorrow, 
that Paul, in Duluth, in August, 1912, 
yielded the creature of his imagination 
to the succeeding administration. He 
had done his bit and was ready to re- 
tire. His health had not been good 
he had just 


seven 


| strength enough to see him through. 


On his return to Chicago, he suf- 
fered a collapse from which recovery 
was tedious. He was fortunate in hav- 


| ing just become settled in his home on 


trusive a manner as possible. 
of duty coincided with the path of his 





the wooded hill where rest and quiet 
was possible. There are times when 
country-bred men get homesick for the 
country. Paul had heard the call of 
the wild more or less insistently for 
several years past. His thoughts haa 
frequently stolen away to the scenes 
of his boyhood. It seemed good indeed 
to have a rest. 

Paul had given a good deal of 
thought to the question of his future 
relationship to the movement. Up to 
the time of the election of his suc- 
cessor in office, the route had been 
clear; the direction was straight ahead. 
Henceforth, the responsibility would be 
upon the shoulders of Glenn Mead, the 
new president, and the board, and they 
must be given a free hand. 

Paul remembered how much difficulty 
he had experienced at the time of his 
resignation as president of the Chicago 
club in convincing himself that his suc- 
cessor was capable of shouldering the 
responsibilities of the office. He re- 
membered how prone he had been to 
interfere and he resolved not to make 
the same mistake again. 

Having arrived at that conclusion, 
his course was clear again. He would 


| eentinue to follow the affairs of Ro- 


tary, study ways of improvement, write 
articles from time to time, and render 
service in as inconspicuous and unob- 
The path 


natural desires. All things considered, 
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Its Founder 
40) 


he still believes that his ce 

were sound. He is thoroughly 

that the course adopted was ‘al- 
culated to bring out the reso) of 
the men who were to follow. 

There has, however, been 
action which has not been entir 
orable. Considerable 
bcen engendered as to who a: hat 
Paul Harris is. Why does he not at. 
tend international conventions ani dis. 
trict conferences? Has he lost faith 
in Rotary or is he unsympathet 
the administration? What is the mat. 
ter? 

Slowly but progressively came th: 
rumor that he was physically incapaci- 
tated, with the result that some, on 
meeting him, have expressed surprise 
that he was still up and able 
around. 


speculat 


to be 


ROT: ARIANS have, at times, even 
thought it probable that his ret 
ment was part of a deep laid plan to 
introduce a form of mysticism into the 
picture, as an appeal to the imagination 
of those mystically inclined. Was there 
really any such person as Paul Harris 
anyhow or was he a myth set up by 
Ches Perry and other active leaders? 
One would, indeed, be surprised to 
learn the various and divers conjec- 
tures that have been put forth. One 
of the purposes of this story is to clear 
up the mystery. It is the result of a 
demand which has been increasingly in- 
sistent for some years. For a long 
time, Paul entertained hope that som 
one else would undertake the task. He 
experienced a natural reluctance about 
writing his own memoirs. During the 
current year, the president of the 
British Association, Charles White, 
went so far as to submit a series of 
interrogatories calculated to bring out 
information which he deemed of impor- 
tance to this rapidly growing move 
ment. The writer has always been 
appreciative of the sentiment which 
dictated demand for a story of his 
own life and of the inception of 

Rotary. 

Of course, to those who were fami! 
iar with the work which Paul was 
doing, there was no mystery. ‘They 
knew of the many demands which !to- 
tary made upon him and how he was 
responding to them. 

Extension of Rotary to for 
countries has ever been of specia! 
terest to the founder. In 1914, We ‘er 
Drummond of Melbourne, visited Nth 
America, learned of Rotary and © > 
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Or 


iquarters with the end in view 
ng further information. Ches- 
him to Paul’s home in Morgan 
here a quiet Sunday afternoon 
nt in earnest conference. At 
of the day, Chesley and Paul 
the organization of a club in 
M ‘ne was practically assured. 
I r, hopes were once again 
Walter’s plans were inter- 
because of the world war and no 
ere organized until 1921, when 
Davidson of Calgary, and Col. 
Ralston of Halifax, went to 
alia and New Zealand as special 
issioners of Rotary International, 
rganized the first clubs in those 
( ries. The efforts of Chesley and 
Pp were not entirely wasted. Walter 
ted Davidson and Ralston, and is 
Honorary Secretary of the Mel- 

ne club. 
[he selection of two Canadians as 
mmissioners for Australia and New 
Zealand, was not by any means en 
tirely a matter of sentiment, it being 
the case that both were eminently 
qualified to fill the post, but loyal Ro- 
tarians find special satisfaction in the 


thought that it was left to the repre- | 
sentatives of one British dominion to} 


thus be of service to the people of two 


other dominions. The arrangement was | 


especially appropriate because of the 


fact that Rotary gained its first great | 


impetus within the United States, 
where the majority of the clubs are lo- 
cated, somewhat to the prejudice of | 
the international aspect of the move- | 
ment. | 

It is probable that nothing could 
have happened better calculated to! 
accentuate the interest of Canadian 
Rotarians and to increase their sense | 
of responsibility than the appointment | 
of these two fine men as commissioners. 

How well they built is manifest in| 
the fact that Sir Henry Braddon and 
Prof. William Osborne of Melbourne | 
University, accepted the posts as resi- | 
dent commissioners for Australia, and 
the Hon. George Fowlds, president of 
Auckland University, accepted the| 
commissionership for New Zealand. It 
may perhaps, with propriety, be stated | 
that these men, occupying positions of | 
the highest importance, have not been | 
merely honorary commissioners. Their | 
work has not been done by proxy. They 
have traveled thousands of miles in the 
interest of Rotary extension and have | 
thereby placed Rotary on a plane not| 
excelled in any other country. 


Some incidents in the evolution of | 
Rotary stand out in bold relief. Taken | 
together they summarize the progress | 
of the movement. They are as fol- 
lows: 


First: The origin of the idea and 
the organization of the first club. 

Second: The consciousness of the 
excellent opportunity for fellowship. 
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Third: 
idea. 

Fourth: The vision of a world-wide 
movement for the advancement of 
friendship and the service ideal. 

The progress of Rotary has quite in- 
variably preceded written expression, 
that is to say, Rotary has first been 
written in deed, then in word. Never- 
theless, there have been several out- 
standing pieces of literature which 
have nobly served the purpose of 
guides to the conduct of clubs and of 
individual members. Listing the most 


The origin of the service 


noteworthy of them chronologically, 
they are: 
First: The Platform by Pinkham 


and Skeel, of Seattle. 
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Second: The slogans by Collins of 
Minneapolis and Sheldon of Chicago. 

Third: The Code of Ethics by Per- 
kins, Knutson, Hunt, and of 
Sioux City. 

Fourth: The Talking Knowledge of 
Rotary by Gundaker, of Philadelphia. 

Paul wrote of educational 
pamphiets entitled ‘“Scientizing Ac- 
quaintance” but, it does not take rank 
the above mentioned contribu- 
tions. It has little value at the present 
time, except in its historical signific- 
ance. It might be worthy of passing 
note that while Paul has written more 
voluminously than any other writer, it 
remained to others to plant the literary 
landmarks of Rotary. 
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| BATTLE CRE 


for 


Rest and Health 
Building | 


HE Battle Creek 
arranges for each guest a com- 
plete vacation program—planned 
for each day with rest and health 
building in view. 
wholesome, 
expert physical direction and the 
efficient 
if desired—refined, 
companionship—these and 
attractive 
make the Sanitarium ideal as a 

vacation retreat. 
“SANITARIUM BOOK,” 
FREE upon 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
BATTLE CREEK, Box 22-A, MICH. 
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OSTEND 


and then— 


On March 8th, 1926, Ro- 
tary International sent a 
questionnaire addressed to 
Rotarians having member- 
ship in Rotary under the 
classifications ‘“TOURIST 
AGENCIES,’”’ ‘*‘TouRIs?r 
AGENTS,” “Tours,” and 
similar classifications. 


The purpose of the ques- 
tionnaire was to ascertain 
the facilities offered by the 
Rotarians of their firms. 


Based on the answers received 
to the questionnaire, Rotarians 
are notified that the following 
Agencies or Rotarians have 
been OFFI 
CIAL \GEN 
CIES for Rotary Post-Con 
vention ‘Tours following the 
1927 Convention. In view of 
the splendid arrangements and 
opportunities offered by the 
Official Rotary Tours, it is 
hoped that all Rotarians going 


selected «as the 
TOURIST 


to Ostend will make reserva 
tion for one of the Official 
Tours: 


THOS. COOK & SON 

585 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 

65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
COMPANY 

Beacon & Park Sts., Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE E. MARSTERS, Inc. 

248 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
DEAN & DAWSON, Lrp. 

500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BU- 
REAU (For Scandinavia Only) 

500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The Post-Convention Tours Book- 
let of Rotary International has 
been sent to all the clubs in North 
America and the Official Tourist 
Agencies therein listed are prepared 
to supply detailed and descriptive 
itineraries of any of the Tours in 
which Rotarians may be interested. 
All arrangements for Post-Conven- 
tion Tours must be made direct to 
the respective Tourist Agencies, 
Walter D. Cline, Chairman 
Convention Committee 
Guy Gundaker 
Raymond J. Knoeppel 
R. Jeffery Lydiatt 
Sub-Committee on Transportation 
Arrangements 
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—And Who's 


‘THE fine co-operation of the officers 

of the Rotary Clubs of Ostend and 
Brussels is well exemplified in this 
special number of THE ROTARIAN. 
Through them we were able to secure 





author of 
Sea’”’ 


Capt. E. K. Roden, 
“Phantoms of the 


much information, many pictures, 
which we could not possibly have had 
otherwise. To these _ officials, 
thanks; to our, readers, the benefit. 

Many clubs are now ascertaining 
which of their members will attend the 
next convention. It is hoped that this 
special issue will, in many cases, incite 
the wish that is father to the decision. 

Because travel is today almost 
always fairly comfortable and often 
quite luxurious, the traveler has better 
opportunities for those observations 
and deductions which are all important. 
Consequently travel, already recognized 
as an educational factor, is to an in- 
creasing extent a social factor, and 
promises ultimately to be of distinct 
help in the achievement of lasting inter- 
national friendliness. For the average 
person is more impressed by people 
than by state documents. 


Who's Who-—In This Number 


“Corney” Garretson of Wilmington, 
Del., is chairman of the Business Meth- 
ods Committee and a past district gov- 
ernor. He is president and general 
manager of the Electric Hose and Rub- 
ber Company of Wilmington. 

Crawford C. McCullough, Past Inter- 
national President, has taken an active 
interest in extension work, and recently 
spent several weeks in Europe promot- 
ing such activities. 

William Moffatt, F. Z. S., occupies a 
high place in the councils of R. I. B. I. 

| and has the Yorkshireman’s happy fac- 
| ulty of plain speech. He is a member 
| of the Rotary Education Committee. 

John R. Tunis is a tennis expert, 
world traveler and sports writer whose 
work has appeared in many magazines. 
You may remember his article some 
months ago on aviation. 

L. E. Robinson is on the faculty of 

| Monmouth College, Ill. He is an au- 
| thority on the life of Lincoln, and has 


our 


——__ 


Who in This Number 


done considerable research w 
connection. 
Paul P. Harris, founder o 


describes the early days of t 

zation’s extension, and also 
why he prefers not to be to 
evidence in its current work 

a point which has given rise 
misunderstanding, even to t! 
that Paul has sometimes bee 
ered a mythical person! 

Fred Van Amburgh, editor 
Silent Partner,” you may rem: 
one of the speakers at the Denver ( 
vention. 

Audrey MacMahon was bon 
United States, but was educated a 
and spent much of her life in Eu 
When she returned to America 
cuperate from war activities 
tended the University of Chicago 
was graduated from there. Lat 
was in U. S. government servi 
Cuba. 

Frank Thayer was formerly 0: 
editorial staff of the Springfield (Mas 
Republican, was a member of thi 
faculty of the journalism 
Northwestern University, was lectur 
at the Universities of Wisconsin 
California. He is now writing on e 
nomic subjects, and is identified 
S. W. Strauss & Company, invest 
bankers. 

Captain E. K. Roden was graduat 


SCNnOO 


from the Government Nautical Colleg 


of Sweden, has had fifteen years’ « 
perience as a navigator, has writt 
many textbooks on various phases 
the sailor’s life, and is a membe 
various technical and scientific societi« 

Albert Bouchery, chemist, is the pr 
ident of the Rotary Club of Oste: 





Audrey MacMahon, author o/ 
“The Flaming Flemish” 


Belgium, host club for the next 
vention of Rotary International. 

Henri Vandeputte, also of Ost 
secretary of the Kursaal, great « 
tainment center. The conventio! 
sions will be held in one of its ha 

Ethel Fleming, New York write: 
pared the special article on the 
of the Rotary fleet for this O 
number. 
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urlington County Knows How 


N June, 1926, the Burlington County Hospital, Mt. Holly, New Jersey, 
asked its community for “$350,000 in ten days” with which to erect 


and equip a modern building. 


The appeal, launched under the most difficult conditions and overcoming 
several obstacles, resulted in a complete triumph. The subscriptions 


totalled more than $425,000. 


The population is 80,000, scattered among two score small towns and 
villages. The existing hospital is small, and had not been generally 


supported. 


HAT overcame all handicaps? The self-sacrificing public spirit of 
the people of Burlington County—plus a real need for the insti- 
tution—plus skilled management of the campaign. 


Ketchum Publicity, Inc., supplied the third of these requisites. 


Ten years of national experience in in- 
stitutional finance, including the man- 
agement of several of the largest and 
most notable appeals, qualifies us to aid 
colleges, hospitals, community chests, 
fraternal and religious organizations. 


A representative will be glad to discuss 
with you or your Board the financing 
problem of your institution, and to out- 
line the methods which have made the 
success in Burlington County but one 
in a long line of accomplishments. 


Please Write to 
CARLTON G. KETCHUM 


An 


Hil 


HK of Mm 
(; KETCHUM PUBLICITY | ° 


INCORPORATED 


PARK BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 
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"| emple Tours Inc. places the entire 

resources of this large and experi- 
enced American organization at the 
disposal of individuals and local clubs 
planning European travel following the 


Convention at Ostend in June 1927 


We offer: 
A variety of itineraries. 
Small parties. 
Complete sightseeing programs. 
Expert leadership. 
Reasonable rates. 


Write our nearest office for booklet. 


TEMPLE TOURS INC. 


350 Madison Ave. Park Square Bldg. Chicago Temple Bldg. 
New York City Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
502 Fayette Nat’l Bank Bldg. 1401 N Street 563 39th Ave. 
Lexington, Ky. Lincoln, Neb. San Francisco, Calif. 
In the official travel booklet distributed at the Denver convention Temple Tours Inc. was 
listed as one of the firms appointed to handle post convention tours. 
On July tenth we withdrew from this group and our tours therefore ceased to be official. 


& ae 


wy 
e prefer to do our work independently as heretofore rather than be a member of any 
p of travel firms. 
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